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OUR CHRISTMAS WISH 


EHOLD, the King cometh!” — — Since the glad 
feast of Christmas will be near at hand when 
this issue makes its appearance, we take the 
occasion to wish our readers a truly blessed 
Christmastide. May the coming of the Savior, and His 
sanctifying work throughout the coming year of grace, 
achieve its purpose of making us all more Christ-like and 


of bringing us into ever closer union with Him! 


* * 


THE LITURGICAL DAY ADDRESSES 


Our previous issue carried a general account of our 
second Liturgical Day, which was held on October the 
twenty-second. Herewith we publish the addresses them- 
selves, with the purpose of making available to all our 
readers the information and inspiration which was afforded 
our guests on that day. We are also adding the lecture 
which was given at the recent convention of the Minnesota 
Council of Catholic Women, because it is so well in accord 
with the spirit and purpose of the Liturgical Day addresses. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF THE LITURGY 
(Sermon delivered by His Lordship the Bishop of St. Cloud.) 


“IT am come that they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly” (John 10, 10). 


Right Reverend Father Abbot, Right Reverend Bishop, Reverend 
Fathers, Venerable Sisters, and my dear Brethren! 


T is not only fitting, but I hope it will also be very 
salutary, that we begin the exercises of this Liturgical 
Day with the celebration of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass; for the holy sacrifice of the Mass is the most 
significant and the most solemn of all the liturgical 
functions. It is the most significant, because it contains the essence 
of the liturgy to such an extent that, as we know, the Oriental 
Church calls the Mass simply the Liturgy. It is the most solemn 
function of the liturgy, because in the sacrifice of the Mass our 
Lord Himself is present to take the leading part in the function. 

Well may we glorify God who has given such power to man 
that at our command the Savior Himself becomes present and takes 
a part in our religious ceremony. It is wonderful not only that 
God has given to man such power to command His presence, but 
wonderful also that the Church has so generously allowed us to 
make such frequent use of this power; for every priest every day 
can offer up this Holy Sacrifice not only for public and general 
purposes, but even for the purpose of his own devotion and for 
the intention of individual Christians. And so the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass is used under such varied circumstances, for so many 
different purposes, that sometimes there is danger that we under- 
rate its importance. 

The holy sacrifice of the Mass takes on its individual color- 
ing largely from the occasion and circumstances under which it 
is offered up. So the holy Sacrifice this morning takes special 
meaning because it ushers in the exercises of this Liturgical Day. 
It is a vital part of this Liturgical Day. It is the most important 
part of it, because here we lay upon the altar as a very special 
offering our interest in and our labors for a deeper understanding 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE LITURGY 


of, and a greater appreciation for, the Church’s liturgy. And this 
offering of ourselves for the promotion of the liturgy becomes a 
prayer when it is merged with the offering of the Savior in the 
Consecration, and it comes down again upon us as a benediction 
and grants to us those graces and favors by which it will be possible 
for us to attain a deeper understanding, a greater appreciation, and 
a more perfect rendition of the Church’s liturgy. 


In order to make our offering and our prayer more effectual, 
it is necessary that we ourselves should have a very correct and 
definite idea of what the liturgy represents. The liturgy is not 
merely a dramatization of religion, it is not merely an appeal to 
religious emotion. The liturgy is the life of grace in action. 


The Savior said of Himself: “I am the Way and the Truth 
and the Life.’’ He also said to the Church in her first represent- 
atives: ‘“‘As the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you,”’ and in 
consequence the Church also is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The Church exercises her powers of teaching the world Christ's 
truth especially when she formulates her dogmas. The Church 
guides her children in the path of virtue when she formulates her 
precepts and canons. And the Church is the Way when she invites 
us to join with her in the exercises of her liturgy. 


It is true, of course, that the dogmas of the Church do not 
exhaust all Christian truths, nor the precepts or canons of the 
Church all Christian duty, and similarly the liturgy of the Church 
does not contain all the means of grace, nor does it represent all 
religious life. But the liturgy is so much the life of grace that, as 
our Holy Father, Pius X, said: ‘‘Active participation in the liturgy 
is indispensable for the acquisition of a real Christian spirit.”’ 


Through the liturgy the Church gives us the supernatural 
life of grace. Through a personal contact that is established between 
the soul and Christ in the sacrament of Baptism, that fulness of 
grace which was Christ’s because of the hypostatic union, goes 
over into the soul of the individual Christian and gives it a new 
spiritual life. This life is perfected in the soul by a second perma- 
nent contact with the Savior through the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. This life is nourished by a transient personal contact with 
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the Savior in the Holy Eucharist. This life is propagated and 
organized through the sacrament of Holy Orders. And, through 
a contact established according to the Savior’s instruction, the soul 
also draws vital powers through the sacraments of Matrimony and 
Extreme Unction. 

But the liturgy of the Church does not confine itself merely 
to the administration of the sacraments. Through these sacra- 
ments the life of grace has been established in the souls of Chris- 
tians, and these have been so organized and united through Christ 
who is its source, that in all the functions of the Church these 
forces are brought into play. 

In the liturgy of the Church we see the outward manifesta- 
tion of the life of grace in its chiefest feature. In order that through 
the liturgy these vital powers of grace may be fully exercised, it 
is necessary that we approach and participate in the Church’s lit- 
urgy in the proper way. First of all we must realize that behind 
these symbols and verbal formulas and all that goes to make up 
what is usually considered the liturgy, there is a vital power at 
work that produces real spiritual results. This is the substance of 
the liturgy, and we should be individually conscious that we are 
dealing with vital spiritual supernatural forces whenever we take 
part in it. 

Besides this consciousness that it is a vital power, we should 
approach the liturgy with enlightened minds. We should know 
the nature and purpose of the individual functions; we should 
understand the formularies with which the Church clothes her 
actions. Besides assisting with enlightened minds, we must exercise 
the liturgy also with clean hands. We are dealing with things that 
are divine, and it would be a contradiction if we would not per- 
form the offices of the liturgy with pure hands, with souls that 
are free from all inordinate affections or anything contrary to the 
holy will of God. And besides exercising the functions of the 
liturgy with enlightened minds and pure hands, we should par- 
ticularly also see that we offer up these functions with generous 
hearts. That is, we should actually mean from the depths of our 
soul the sentiments that the Church has imbedded in the formula- 
ries with which she clothes these actions of the liturgy. 
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If the liturgy is understood in that way, and if it is carried 
out in that manner, it cannot but be a fulfilment of the purpose 
the Savior stated when He said: “I came that they may have life 
and may have it more abundantly.”’ 

Through the liturgy we not only receive that life, but 
through its performance we so exercise that life that it grows 
more abundant, and so fills the soul of the individual Christian 
that it carries over even into those official acts of the Church that 
lie outside the liturgy. It helps the Church to teach, and the chil- 
dren of the Church to learn, the doctrines of the Church. It helps 
the Church to guide her children in the path of virtue, and helps 
them to follow quickly in this path. It not only reaches over into 
these official functions of the Church, but also projects itself into 
the individual life of the Christian, so that everything he does 
under the impulse of his soul thus filled with grace, becomes sancti- 
fied, becomes a new means of augmenting that spiritual life. 

Through the liturgy the Church not only fills the souls of 
her children, but also reaches out and blesses many material things 
and brings them into use to stimulate and strengthen their spiri- 
tual life. With the liturgy rightly understood and properly executed 
we also realize that purpose which our Holy Father, Pius X, chose 
as the motto of his pontificate: ‘“To restore all things in Christ.’ 


We pay a great deal of attention to the infallible teaching 
authority of the Church. We also consider seriously the sanction 
that the Church uses to enforce her laws and her precepts, but we 
should pay still more atteation to the invitations that the Church 
extends to us through her liturgy; for, after all, the teaching and 
commandments of the Church are but a preparation so that we 
may secure in full measure that spiritual life of grace which the 
Church ministers to us through the liturgy. 

In spite of our many years of Christian life in the Church, 
we are still too conscious of the material world around us and are 
hardly more than subconscious of our spiritual life of grace. 
Through the liturgy, properly understood, we shall gradually re- 
verse that situation. We shall be able to become more and more 
conscious of our supernatural life, and only subconscious of the 
world around us. Thus in Christ and through Christ we shall lift 
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ourselves up until we reach those heights that are illuminated by 
the light of glory, where we shall see with perfect vision the face 
of God, and, in perfect security, enjoy the blessings we have made 
possible through cooperation with the Church, which is the pur- 
pose not only of Christ’s coming, not only of the Church, but 
particularly of her liturgy. Amen. 


> JOSEPH F. BUSCH 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
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THE LITURGY AS A FACTOR IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


N discussing a subject which may arouse controversy, 
I suppose it is proper to begin by explaining the 
meaning of the terms of one’s thesis. I will tackle 
the term “‘higher education”’ first: that seems the most 
difficult of the two. You may think the meaning of 
“‘liturgy’’ is more obscure. So did I—at first thought. We are so 
accustomed to talk about higher education that we imagine we 
understand the term. Why, even the man in the street uses it, and 
sends his children off to school to get ‘“‘higher education.’’ He does 
not use the term ‘‘liturgy,’’ and would want it explained before 
he consents to listen to a talk about it. Nevertheless, on looking 
at the terms more closely, I changed my mind about their relative 
obscurity. I said to myself: liturgy is very readily defined as ‘‘the 
external worship which the Church renders to God’’ (Festugiere) . 
This definition is so terse it may not explain much at first sight, 
but at least there is nothing indefinite about it. 





But it is different with the term “‘higher education,’’ despite 
the fact that it is current coin. Can anybody in this glorious coun- 
try of ours, where we have been bringing ourselves to the verge 
of anarchism in the mad rush to give everybody a “higher educa- 
tion,”’ tell me what “higher education”’ is in such clear terms that 4 
I shall be able to say that I or anybody else is indubitably the 
possessor of a “higher education’’ and that John Doe is not? Is 
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it quite certain that, because one has passed the elementary school 
to the high school and to the college and to the university, he has 
a “higher education”’ than the child in the elementary school? 
Many high school graduates have indeed been subjected to the 
processes of “higher education,’’ but it is commonly known that 
often they are less “‘‘educated’’ than an elementary school child. 
In fact, wherein does the ‘‘higher education” consist that the higher 
schools are supposed to impart? There are college and university 
graduates who have knowledge a-plenty and write a fine style, 
but they are crooks and gangsters. 


A “higher education” is therefore a very vague sort of thing, 
if we must define it from its products. Really, what is the standard 
by which we can gauge education and decide that this is elementary 
and this higher and this the highest? Is it the quality of the truth 
that the mind possesses as a result of the educative process? Now, 
there are simple truths, which are readily perceived even by the 
untutored intellect of the child. There are also more subtle truths 
which can be perceived only by an intellect that has arrived at a 
greater degree of development. But a simple truth, the substance 
of which can be grasped even by the intellect of a child—such as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and many others—may in itself be 
very sublime and most important for man’s welfare; on the other 
hand, a subtle truth—-let us say, some mathematical truth—may 
have little bearing on man’s life here and hereafter. The possession 
of which, I ask, constitutes the higher education? 


But, it can not be even mere possession of truth that consti- 
tutes education, nor can the mere possession of the most sublime 
or the most subtle truth constitute higher education. Or may we 
call one who has passed through institutions, so-called, of higher 
learning, and has acquired great stores of knowledge and culture, 
but who is a crook and a menace to society—may we call such 
a one a highly educated man? He should, in virtue of the sense 
in which the term “‘higher’’ education is used, be so called. We 
hesitate, and prefer to call him, by way of compromise, a widely 
read and cultured rascal. 


The fact is that man has also a will: in one sense a more 
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important faculty than the intellect. By it he determines himself 
to act—either for his and society’s weal or for his and society's 
woe. Experience teaches that the passions must be dominated by 
the will and that the will must be trained to lord it over them, 
if man is to act according to the dictates of right reason and God's 
law for his own and society’s welfare. The possession of know- 
ledge alone does not make man educated; this has been the con- 
viction of all times. It is echoed in St. Paul’s words: “If I should 
have prophecy and should know all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and if I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing’ (1 Cor. XIII, 2 


I hold, therefore, that education is the development of man’s 
faculties for the purpose for which the Creator gave them. This 
purpose is the welfare of the individual and of the society of which 
he is by nature a member. This is attained when man knows, 
loves, and serves God. Man knows, loves, and serves God princip- 
ally by his intellect and his will. The principal and primary pur- 
pose of education must therefore be the development and training 
of intellect and will for the knowledge and love of God. The 
training of all the other faculties is secondary and must be sub- 
servient to the end of the development of the principal faculties. 
Their function is to help intellect and will to attain their pur- 
pose more readily and pleasantly. The exercise of the memory, of 
the imagination, of the emotions, should also lead to God; even 
the exercise of the physical powers should have Him for their goal: 
“ut mente et corpore pariter expediti, quz tua sunt, liberis menti- 
bus exsequamur—that being free both in soul and body we may 
do with ready minds thy holy will’’ (from the Collect of the 
current week). He is the Giver of all these powers; He does not 
and can not will that they tend unto any end but Himself. The 
goal of all education must therefore be the service of God; of the 
harmonious development of all the faculties to the more expeditious 
service of God. From this it follows that the better equipped a 
man is through education for the service of God, the better and 
the higher is his education. The most highly educated man is he 
who most fully and most readily serves God according to His will. 
The saints were the most highly educated men. 
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You will say that this view of higher educaticn does not 
square with the universally accepted one. What of it? If it is the 
right one—and it is!—then so much the worse for the current 
one, which should be reformed to fit with this. As a matter of 
fact, the common sense of the people agrees with this view. The 
use of the term “‘higher’’ education for the process of education in 
a school above the elementary, or for Rnowledge acquired as a 
product of this process, has tended to create confusion as to the 
real purpose of higher education among the people and even in 
our Catholic schools. Like others we have given too much atten- 
tion to the acquisition of knowledge and not enough to training 
for the right living for God and our eternal welfare. In our desire 
to keep abreast of secular schools and win their smile of approval, 
we have risked the betrayal of Christ and His cause. It is time 
that we turn back to Him with tears in our eyes and be ready to 
be crucified for loyalty to Him. This is the education of youth 
to strong Christian manhood and womanhood in His service, in 
which alone salvation is to be found both for the individual and 
for society. 

Now, if the liturgy is to be a factor in higher education, it 
must teach man how to serve God not only as an individual, but 
also as a member of society. Man is normally a social being and 
as such has obligations towards his fellow man. The child is not 
yet conscious of this relationship, and we may not unreasonably 
say that this higher education begins when he becomes conscious 
of this relationship and begins to learn the duties springing there- 
from. 


The sublimest truth in the practical order is the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. To effectuate this was 
Christ’s mission; this was the purpose of His incarnation and of 
His death on the cross; this was the substance of His teaching; 
this the purpose of the sacraments which He instituted, of the 
Church which He founded; this the desire of His heart when He 
prayed: ‘“That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee: that they all may be one in us’ (John 17, 21). This 
is the one conviction regarding Christ’s mission which even they 
have retained who do not belong to His Church, who despise her 
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as a ritualistic institution which hampers men in their aspirations 
after God. There is, namely, an abiding sense in man that he has 
been created for God and that all men are brethren, and there is 
an abiding sense—and it is the explanation of all truly progressive 
development of the race—that man reaches the perfection of his 
nature and the happiness which he incessantly craves only when 
all men live together like brethren and God is in their midst. To 
the realization of this conviction all education must tend; it is 
the ideal which must constantly be held before men to guide them 
in their strivings and to fortify them in their struggles. 





To continue His mission Christ instituted the Church: she 
is the kingdom of God on earth; she brings men together as 
brethren and she brings God into their midst. Without her the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are a pious plati- 
tude, an ideal which they who condemn her can never translate 
into reality. Now, it is precisely by her liturgy that she unites men 
with God and with each other. It is in Baptism that men indi- 
vidually are made sons of God by adoption, the Spirit of Christ 
being communicated to them and making them participators in 
the divine life. It is in virtue of our incorporation with Christ in 
Baptism that we may approach the Father with Him as our elder 
Brother and Head, and in His Sacrifice express our subjection to 
the Father and implore, with the confidence of being heard, the 
things that we need, the peace that we crave. It is in the par- 
taking of His flesh and blood, prepared to be our food and drink 
in this Sacrifice, that we receive the kiss of peace in the ineffable 
union with the Godhead. It is in this same sacrifice and in this 
communion with Christ that we learn that we are brethren; that 
we imbibe Christ’s sacrificial spirit, which makes us forget self 
and live for Christ and our brethren. This is the social lesson 
theoretically set forth in a concrete way and practically realized 
by the sacrificial and sacramental liturgy of the Church. 

But it is not only in her Sacrifice and her sacramental liturgy 
that this truth of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man is brought out and made a reality. The whole liturgy is 
based on and is expressive of this reality. The Pauline conception 
of Christ as the Head and the Church as His body pervades it all. 
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The Church is Christ continuing His life on earth in a mysterious 
and mystical way, and it is the liturgy that continues His presence, 
His action, and His teaching among men. No one can attentively 
follow the liturgy of the Church without becoming conscious of 
this; no one can steep himself in the liturgy without imbibing 
more and more its spirit; no one can shape his life in accordance 
with this spirit without becoming increasingly one with Christ 
and united in charity with those whom He loves and whom He 
calls His brethren and treats as such. 

Whoever thus participates in the liturgy is undergoing a proc- 
ess of higher education, the only one that is worthy of the name. 
He is enriching his intellect in that he is learning to know Christ 
and God better; he is learning to know himself better in con- 
trasting himself with Christ; he wages a continual battle with 
himself and his passions in order to conform his will to Christ's; 
he gradually acquires humility, patience, prudence, justice, circum- 
spection, tact, and courtesy, for he wants to avoid, for Christ's 
sake, any offense to his brother; in short, he develops progressively 
all the moral virtues. What a wonderful school of higher educa- 
tion the liturgy is! It not only teaches by Christ’s doctrine and 
example, but in its sacrifice and sacraments it gives the divine life 
and the divine strength to fashion life according to His doctrine 
and His example, and to transform it gradually into Christ until 
man has, to use St. Paul’s words, ‘“‘put on Christ.”’ 


The objection may be made: It is true enough that the 
liturgy is an unsurpassable school for training the will to self- 
conquest and to peaceful cohabitation and co-operation as brethren. 
By living according to its spirit a Christian communism may re- 
sult which will be an effective antidote to the Bolshevistic com- 
munism which is threatening the world today. But it will be a 
dull sort of communism. What does the liturgy offer for the culti- 
vation of the intellect? What stores of knowledge, what training 
in reasoning? What does it do for the training of the memory? 
What stimulation does it afford to the imagination and the zsthetic 
faculty? What for poetry and art? What does it offer the emo- 
tions? From your conclusion regarding higher education it would 
appear that you want to educate only the intellect—and that 
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rather sparingly—and the will—and that through mortification. 
With the liturgy alone as the educator existence would be rather 
drab in this beautiful world. 

I answer: I have allowed that also the other faculties should 
be educated, though not without regard to the purpose for which 
the intellect and the will should be developed; their development 
must have as goal the same one for which the higher faculties are 
ordained—the service of God. All truths and all beauty and all 
goodness have their source in God and all can and should be used 
to lead man to Him. There is, as Abbot Delatte profoundly ob- 
served, a liturgy of nature, and man is its priest; it is his to recog- 
nize the excellence of God in the truth, beauty, and goodness of 
His creatures and to give Him glory for it, and to train his facul- 
ties for this. 

Just so there is also in the liturgy of the Church an immense 
treasure of truth, goodness, and beauty, which gives man material 
and incentive for the training of his faculties to give glory to God. 
There is material and incentive for abundant philosophical specu- 
lation and reasoning on the most important and fruitful truths. 
There is history: the history of the beginnings of the world and 
man, of the Jewish people, of the ancient nations with whom it 
came in contact, of Christ and His Apostles, of the saints of God; 
history of the most stirring kind, full of illuminating documents 
of man’s experiences and of God's dealings with him, and stimulat- 
ing to further reading and investigation. There is literature—some 
of the finest that man has produced: the psalms and the other 
sacred books of the Jewish people; the Gospels and the other New 
Testament books; the hymns of Christian poets in the Breviary; 
the readings from the Fathers of the Church; the wonderful Se- 
quences of the Missal, such as the Dies Ire, the Stabat Mater, the 
Lauda Sion. There is the supreme art of the Church—architecture, 
painting, sculpture, stained glass, mosaic, embroidery, the products 
of the goldsmith’s art—all used in the liturgy and deriving their 
inspirations from it. There are the liturgical services themselves, 
marvelous examples of dramatic power, of deep and apt symbolism, 
of exquisite courtesy. There is the music of the liturgy, full of 
power and majesty, delicacy, and melody, and wonderfully adapted 
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to the text. There is the whole cycle of the ecclesiastical year, of- 
fering to the mind and the heart an unceasing stimulus for deepest 
thought and the most varied and tender affections. When speaking 
of the liturgy we too often think only of the Mass—its master- 
piece indeed and the inspiration for its loftiest conceptions—and 
forget the vast body of human learning, thought, art, and experi- 
ence contained in the other liturgical books, the Breviary, the 
Ritual, the Pontifical, and the Ceremonial. 


Would I substitute the liturgical books for the branches of 
learning that are taught in our higher schools? It is manifestly 
absurd to suppose that the liturgical books can teach the sciences 
either pure or applied as a preparation for professional work. It 
is equally absurd to suppose that they contain all available and 
desirable knowledge in philosophy, history, literature, and the 
arts. But I do not hesitate to say that, in as far as profane litera- 
ture, history, and art have been used specifically as a means of edu- 
cation, and apart from the information and inspiration they con- 
tain as to human thought and action, the liturgical documents, 
by which I mean the history, literature, and art contained in them, 
have an equal and even superior educational value for the Chris- 
tian people. 


Why then net introduce the liturgical documents into our 
higher schools (the next speaker will treat of the liturgy in the 
elementary schools) as an educative factor? Well, yes—why not? 
At least alongside the pagan classics and profane history. Why 
should we learn about the gods and profane heroes and so little 
about the God-Man Jesus Christ, His apostles and His saints? 
Why imbibe the naturalistic principles of pagan literature and pro- 
fane history and suffer them to undermine or at least weaken the 
Christian principles by which we should shape our lives? Would 
the latter not become a more vital influence if presented to the 
ardent mind of youth warm with the pulsating life of the liturgy 
and attractive with all the charm of its refinement and art? The 
pagan deities mean nothing to us when we have left school; Christ 
and His sacraments and His doctrine mean everything. There is 
little inspiration to be had from the heroes of profane history in 
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the fight against our passions; the memory of the saints is an un- 
failing incentive to faith and patient perseverance. 

There is a demand abroad for the vitalizing of education, so 
that it may be a preparation for life. This does not mean merely 
preparation for earning a livelihood, but even more for leading 
a good life, a life that will not be a disappointment to the indi- 
vidual nor a menace to society. There is nothing better than the 
liturgy, which should not only be learned by the young but also 
lived, as a preparation for the moral and cultural part of life. 
There is a demand for vocational training. Our vocation is to 
live with Christ and His saints. But it is around them that the 
liturgy circles. 

If all this is true, why do we not act to give the liturgy a 
becoming place in our educational scheme? Yes, why do we not? 
Well, there is a tradition of four centuries to overcome. The 
Renaissance lauded the pagan culture to the skies and men turned 
their backs upon Christian culture and despised it as uncouth and 
barbarous. Pagan culture was set up as an idol to which homage 
has been paid ever since, although Satan is behind it as he was 
behind the old idols fashioned by human hands. It is not the 
work of a day to overthrow it, just as little as it was the work 
of a day to replace pagan culture after the coming of Christ. The 
work demanded heroes and martyrs for the Chrisitan cause. Strong 
non-Christian and anti-Christian forces are united in the defense 
of the present system. The Christian forces are not sufficiently 
united, for the cultural treasures of the liturgy are not sufficiently 
known to them, and to substitute them in the place of the pagan 
documents as an educational instrument seems too radical a step. 
We have not enough faith in the Church and fear temporal losses 
too, if we make the substitution, and we don’t like to be martyrs. 
In short, the obstacles to overcome are enormous. 

But shall we despair? By no means. On the one hand, non- 
Christian education is beginning to declare itself bankrupt; its 
returns have been disappointing. Spiritual starvation is filling the 
land and crime is rampant. Men are seeking the cause and finding 
that mere intellectual education does not produce goodness nor 
happiness. On the other hand, non-Catholic scholars are turning, 
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in increasing numbers, to the study of society in the centuries 
anterior to the Renaissance and proclaiming that those centuries 
were a period of superior culture—the finest in the history of 
mankind. Our Catholic people, too, instructed by their supreme 
pastor, the Roman Pontiff, are beginning to understand better the 
influence that the liturgy exercised in molding the lives of their 
early Christian forefathers and the culture of the succeeding Chris- 
tian centuries, and are turning to it as the manifestation of the 
life and love and power of Christ. This, therefore, is the time for 
Catholic educators to have faith in the educational skill of their 
mother the Church, of which the late Cardinal Mercier affirmed: 
“The sacramental rites, the ceremonies of the holy Sacrifice, the 
rhythm and the chant of the public prayer, the incense and the 
pomp of the great liturgical solemnities are for the eye, for the 
ear, even for the sense of smell, and consequently also for the 
memory, the imagination, and the heart, rich sources of spiritual 
growth replenished without cease by the double cycle of day and 
year, from which the piety of the faithful can draw indefinitely 
greater faith and greater love.’’ This is the time for them to rise 
up and, without compromise with the non-Christian spirit and 
system, bravely follow her in the use of that system which pro- 
duced the glorious culture of the Christian centuries—a glory 
which was due principally to the part the liturgy played in the 
lives of the Christian people. ‘“‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat. Exaudi Christe!—Christ conquers, Christ reigns, 
Christ rules; Christ, hear us!”’ 


+ ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 














THE LITURGY AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
IN THE GRADES 


OD hath purposed “‘in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, to re-establish all things in Christ, that are 
in heaven and on earth”’ (Eph. 1, 10). It is our privi- 
lege as religious educators to share intimately in 
bringing all things to a headship in Christ through 

the upbuilding of the mystical Christ. We, who have visioned the 

perfection of the Christian life which is the objective of the litur- 
gical movement, agree that our hope for the complete realization 
of this objective lies with the children, the youngest members of 

Christ’s mystical body. Nor are we extravagant in our hopes and 

expectations. Every nation or sect which tries to secure for itself 

perpetuity of principles and ideals seeks to imbed these principles 
and ideals in the hearts of its youth. 





This conviction of the importance of the early training of 
children has ever been felt by Mother Church. Confident in the 
power of the Holy Spirit to make fruitful their efforts, pastors 
and teachers have labored untiringly in the great work of educa- 
tion, in the forming of Christ in the hearts of children. All that 
has been effective in modern educational procedure to vitalize in- 
struction in the common branches has been judiciously applied to 
religious instruction, and with notable results. The use of charts, 
pictures, stories, dramatization, and projects has done much to 
make religion a subject to be loved and enjoyed by children. But 
with all these endeavors we cannot ignore the fact that there are 
too many spiritual failures among our children. 


A child may know the teachings of Christian doctrine, he 
may have formed habits of devotion, he may even attend Mass 
daily; but, with all these evidences of spiritual advancement, he 
may fail in life-stresses to meet the requirements of Christian 
conduct. Religion is for him one of the many things in his life; 
perhaps he believes it to be the most important thing, but it is 
not his life. He may be twelve years old chronologically, fourteen 
intellectually, and only eight spiritually; and what is especially 
pathetic is the fact that he may have no interest or desire to make 
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LITURGY IN THE GRADES 


spiritual progress. Not only have pastors of souls and teachers 
realized the inadequacy of our present method of religious instruc- 
tion, but the children themselves are aware of the lack of some- 
thing that will carry over into conduct. At the recent national 
Sodality convention held in Chicago the boys and girls expressed 
their desire for such effective religious instruction as would help 
them to solve the problems they meet with in their daily life. 


Wherein lies the cause of these failures in the spiritual life? 
Consider the following analogy: Does a mother, who wishes her 
child to be strong physically, place him at a table on which is 
arranged a carefully prepared meal, and then proceed to teach him 
in scientific terminology the constituent parts of each food, the 
vitamines it contains and its food value in calories, as a necessary 
preliminary to his proper nourishment? Or, if he is ill, does she 
permit him to look at a powerful medicine, and hope that by this 
procedure he will be cured? 

This, precisely, is what we have too often done with religious 
instruction. While talking about preparing children for life, we 
have neglected to help them to live fully and perfectly in child- 
hood. We have been more concerned with teaching our children 
to know their religion than with teaching them to live it. The 
formation of Christ in souls is in itself a mystic end accomplished 
only by the power of the Most High and the overshadowing of 
the Holy Ghost, and we have tried too often to reach it through 
natural means. To bring about this end God sent His only-begotten 
Son, Who, living in the Church, continues daily His mission of 
glorifying the Father and transforming man into Himself. We, 
who are so fortunate as to live in the period of the liturgical move- 
ment—a time of re-awakening to the great sanctifying power of 
the Church—dare not say that we are really teaching religion, if 
we do not disclose to our pupils the richness of their inheritance 
as children of God and actually bring them to drink of the ‘‘foun- 
tains of the Savior’ and to find in these living waters life ever- 
lasting. 

Probably no other problem in modern education is presenting 
such a tremendous array of difficulties as that of character training. 
Urgent as is the need of character education today, the issue is no 
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new one. Since the fall of our first parents mankind has sought 
more or less consciously to grope its way back to the blessed per- 
fection of a life of union with God. Sincere educators of all times 
have endeavored to share with their pupils the vision they had of 
what that life meant. Often these visions have been narrow or 
shadowed, but the purpose of the educator was sound. We, who 
know that the only way to regain perfection of life is through 
union with Christ, our divine Mediator and Redeemer, must rec- 
ognize that the only character education which will really endure 
is that which has for its object the formation and deepening of 
the Christ-life in the soul. 

It is through the liturgy, which is the life of Christ in the 
Church, that Christ continues to exercise His sanctifying powers. 
The liturgy is the laboratory of religious instruction; through it, 
and particularly through the liturgical year, the child is brought to 
a personal realization of the fundamental truths of religion; he 
is given the opportunity of working out day by day, under the 
direction of Christ in His Church, and strengthened by His divine 
life and energies, the great problem of perfecting his life for the 
glory of God. Charity, humility, patience, obedience become so 
many means by which the child is drawn more closely and inti- 
mately into union with Christ and, through Him, with the other 
members of His mystical body. Fortunate and privileged are we 
to have for our course in character training the liturgical year, 
which is the divine plan designed by the Holy Ghost for the 
formation of Christ in the souls of our children. Regarding the 
functioning of the liturgy in the training of character, Abbot 
Caronti has said: 

“Strong characters are necessary in our day; a virile piety 
without weakness, without superstition, without sentimentalism, 
and without human respect. In a paganizing century everyone 
must repeat with ardor the defiance of the martyrs nourished by 
the Body and Blood of Christ: I am a Christian. The liturgical 
life of the Church shows us how to arrive at such whole-hearted 


proposals and actions.’”* 
Many persons who see clearly the possibilities of liturgical 


life may be unable to understand how they can be applied to 


1 Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy. 
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LITURGY IN THE GRADES 


children of the elementary school age. They may argue that litur- 
gical truths are too sublime, too mystical to be grasped by chil- 
dren. It is true, children may not understand them, but neither do 
adults see them perfectly; and yet we know that with simple 
faith and humility children accept these truths without question. 
It is for us to have faith that if we fulfill our mission of instruct- 
ing, guiding, and inspiring them to action, the Holy Ghost, 
working in them and sanctifying them, will accomplish marvelous 
works of grace far beyond our power to visualize. 

Too long have we been content with the negative process in 
the religious training of our children; we have done too little to 
inspire them with the realization of the sublimity of their voca- 
tion as children of God, to point out to them the great resources 
of grace, to encourage them to draw on these graces in the sacra- 
mental life of the Church. The children of today are active, en- 
thusiastic, and capable of heroic deeds in the cause of Christ. The 
true Christian ideal in all its grandeur appeals strongly to them. 
To see the light in the eyes of these young children when liturgical 
truths are explained to them, to observe their pride when they 
understand the privilege which is theirs through Baptism of 
sharing intimately in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to witness 
the eagerness with which they study the feasts of the Church, to 
hear their discussion of the things which they can do to prepare 
for a more worthy celebration of these feasts, to note their ever 
deepening understanding of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the in- 
creased daily Mass attendance, to observe their efforts to live 
throughout the day in the spirit of Christ and in imitation of the 
saint of the day—such experiences as these not only prove con- 
clusively that these mystic truths can be grasped by children, but 
they suggest the possibility that while we stand conjecturing about 
the advisability of presenting these deep liturgical truths to im- 
mature minds, these young athletes of Christ are actually out- 
stripping us in the race. 

That these theories are more than the dream of an idealist 
has been demonstrated through the use of the religion series WITH 
MOTHER CHURCH. The objective of this course is the glorification 
of God and the sanctification of children through participation in 
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the life of the Church. The lessons are prepared on the laboratory 
plan and are designed to initiate children into the spirit of the 
feasts of the Church, to arouse them to definite action through an 
adaptation in their own lives of the truths presented. Not instruc- 
tion alone, but instruction plus a carry-over into daily life con- 
stitute the basic principle of the entire course. The truths of faith 
are presented in their liturgical aspect in specific doctrinal lessons 
setting forth the eternal plan of God as realized in the mystical 
body of Christ, and they are also taught in a vital and striking 
way through lessons on the liturgical year which illustrate how 
God’s plan is accomplished in the life of the Church. This is in 
accord with the conviction of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
who says: ‘“The people are better instructed in the truths of faith 
by the annual celebration of our sacred mysteries than by even 
the weightiest pronouncements of the teachings of the Church.” 

Such is the plan of the books WITH MOTHER CHURCH. But 
for the child to gain such a hold on the truths of the liturgy that 
he will really live by them, it is not enough that he read about 
them in books. He must see them realized in the lives of others. 
It is the responsibility of the Christian teacher so to manifest 
Christ in her daily life that her children are drawn thereby to 
desire a fuller participation in the divine life. Her influence in the 
classroom must be sacramental. 

We all know the teacher of enthusiastic and vivid personality 
who can lead her children almost wherever she will. Is she inter- 
ested in botany? Her pupils catch her enthusiasm and scour the 
vicinity for the rare plant. Whether her forte be astronomy, his- 
tory, or nature study, she has a band of followers vitally inter- 
ested in her hobby and oblivious of the inconveniences which its 
following entails. Suppose such a generous enthusiastic teacher re- 
veals to her pupils the beauty and wonder of the Christian life 
as she has seen it, by the light of the Holy Spirit. What a glorious 
work she may do for the upbuilding of the body of Christ! 

“TI am come to cast fire on earth: and what will I, but that 
it be kindled?’’ (Luke 12, 49). It is our privilege as members of 
the mystical Christ and particularly as teachers to continue Christ's 
glorious mission of enkindling the fire of God’s love in the hearts 
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of children. This privilege we can enjoy, however, only on the 
condition of our own union with Christ. In proportion to our 
own penetration into the significance of the truths of Christianity, 
we may hope to bring others to see these truths; in proportion to 
the intensity of the Christ-life within us we may hope really to 
share in the work of Christian education which has for its end 
the ‘formation of Christ in all.”’ 

How can one disclose to children the real significance of 
Baptism and Confirmation who has not accustomed herself to 
drawing on the inspiration and energies of the Holy Spirit in her 
own daily life? How shall one teach others the healing and 
strengthening powers of the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist, who has not herself often experienced the effects of 
these sacraments? How can a teacher convince a child of the im- 
portance of participation in the holy Mass, except that she herself 
has learned to live consciously as a co-victim with Christ? The 
inevitable condition of success as a religious teacher is death to 
self and life to Christ. The reward of such an oblation of self is 
immeasurably in excess of the cost, however, for by it we share in 
the work of the building up of the mystical body of Christ. “‘(We 
work) for the edifying of the body of Christ, until we all meet 

. unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the full- 
ness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 12-13). 


SISTER ESTELLE, O.P. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LITURGY AND THE PARISH 


HE aim of the liturgical apostolate is to popularize the 
4 liturgy, i. e., to get the people interested in it. The 
liturgical movement has already made great progress 
y i in this direction, but there stili remains much room 
for improvement. If interest in the liturgy has reached 
the boiling point in the mind of some students, it still hovers near 
zero in many parts of our country. 

A more general interest must be awakened. The great liturgi- 
cal movement should not confine itself to the intelligentsia, but 
should reach out to the common people—it should become a live 
factor in all our parishes. Liturgical experts may delve into the 
study of “‘scientific’’ liturgy and delight in the historical aspects 
of the subject, but the greatest good for the largest number can 
be accomplished by patiently and persistently dwelling on its ele- 
mentary ideas. The sacred liturgy belongs to all of us; it appeals 
to learned and unlearned, to rich and poor, to young and old; it 
js Our common heritage. Hence, a mere academic interest in the lit- 
urgy cannot satisfy the ambition of the liturgical movement, and 
no effort should be spared to bring the liturgy home to all the 
people. Interest in the liturgy should reach out to every nook and 
corner of the globe. It should grip the attention of our smallest 
and poorest missions as weil as that of our largest and most affluent 
city parishes. 

On the first anniversary of the observance of Liturgical Day, 
it is quite fitting to inquire: How is the Parish reacting to the 
liturgical movement? 

For some inscrutable reason I have been commissioned to sub- 
mit a reply to this interesting question. A wider observation of 
numerous parishes would be required to form a reliable and ade- 
quate idea as to what extent the liturgical movement has already 
influenced our parochial life in general. Nevertheless, a meager re- 
port from one who has spent many years on the firing line, and 
even on the borderland of civilization, may throw some light on 
the question under consideration. If some results have been achieved 
under pioneer circumstances, the a fortiori argument might be ap- 
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plied to parishes where conditions are more favorable. Besides, on 
the authority of a writer in a recent issue of The Commonweal, 
our poet Longfellow ‘‘never saw Acadia’’ despite the fact that he 
gives us in Evangeline the very ‘“‘atmosphere of his chosen region.” 

Has the liturgical movement made itself felt in our parishes? 
I believe it is safe to say that the liturgical wave has already exerted 
a notable influence in the life of many parishes. It is a truism that 
spiritual results cannot be weighed on Fairbanks scales, and prob- 
ably only a very sanguine person would look for prodigies of 
sanctity already blossoming on the tree of the liturgical movement. 


(1) One thing is certain: the liturgical movement has jerked 
us out of a rut. Let us thank God for that! Do you recall the 
days, prior to Commissioner Babcock’s administration, when your 
old Ford was running along on low speed in an interminable rut 
and suddenly some kind turn in the road gave you a new aspect 
of life? A similar effect was realized when the liturgical movement 
lifted our parochial life out of the rut of monotony and sluggish 
apathy. Too long had we been pursuing the same course of passive 
assistance at divine worship and perhaps mechanical performance 
of our religious exercises. The laity were seldom told, or at least 
they scarcely ever realized, that they constituted ‘‘a kingly priest- 
hood’” and that consequently they were entitled to take an active 
part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. —TThey may have prayed devoutly 
during Mass, but they failed to pray the Mass. They may have 
patiently listened to sermons—hastily prepared, hastily delivered, 
and hastily forgotten—but active participation in Mass was never 
stressed. There was grave danger of routinism, and only the won- 
derful grace of God can account for it if the spiritual life of many 
was not constantly running in a deep rut. We complained of 
leakage, but we did not suspect what scuttled the ship. 

(2) A new impetus has been given to the spiritual life of 
our parishes by means of the liturgical movement. What did the 
average man know about the Mass in former days? He believed 
in its divine efficacy, but its ceremonies were often a jumble or 
a hotchpotch for him. It came to my ears that a woman of my 
parish recently remarked that formerly she used to look around at 
Mass to see what her lady friends were wearing; but now, she said, 
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there is no time to gaze about as she is kept intensely busy in fol- 
lowing the Missal. But she admits that the present method of as- 
sisting at Mass is far more satisfactory. If our people are not yet 
proficient in the liturgy, now they are at least liturgically inclined. 
A few years ago the word liturgy did not exist in the vocabulary 
of the average layman; today nearly every child can give you its 
true definition. The people are using the word in their daily con- 
versations, and they have recently become more conscious of the 
liturgical life. A congregation of passive worshipers has been 
transformed into a body of active co-offerers in the divine Sacri- 
fice. See how busily they are engaged at holy Mass! Every man, 
woman, and child is using the Missal or some simplified form of 
the Missal. Will anyone deny that the eager use of the Missal 
creates a new factor in their spiritual life? 

(3) Active participation in the sacred mysteries is one of the 
chief objectives of the liturgical movement. This objective is par- 
tially attained when all the parishioners are using the Missal. It 
would be interesting to quote accurate statistics concerning the 
number of Missals among the faithful at the present day. Numer- 
ous publishing firms testify to tremendous sales of translated Mis- 
sals. Without any exaggeration I can say that in my parish of 
about one hundred attending families, it was my privilege to dis- 
tribute at least three hundred Sunday Missals (My Missal), several 
complete Missals (St. Andrew’s), and more than four hundred 
copies of the Offeramus. You know the children seem to devour 
the Offeramus, because it is paper-bound. It is hoped that they 
also digest it, with no injurious effect. 

The first step is to teach the children to love the Missal, pre- 
suming that the pastor himself has previously learned to love it. 
A period of five minutes liturgical instruction to the children 
should be given every day in connection with the Mass of the 
Catechumens. It is surprising how much liturgy children can ab- 
sorb if the instruction is given daily. When the pastor has given 
some instruction to the lambs of his flock, he can turn his atten- 
tion to the sheep, and gradually lead them into wider and richer 
fields of spiritual pasture. It is hardly within the province of this 
paper to discuss ways and means of promoting the liturgy. My 
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LITURGY AND THE PARISH 


purpose is rather to report how the parish reacts to the liturgical 
movement. But it may not be amiss to remark how these results 
are achieved. 

Parishes react most favorably if the right method is employed 
in presenting the treasures of our liturgy. Occasionally it is re- 
marked by pastors that they do not know how to begin. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that they do not really want to 
begin. But the benefits flowing from the study of the liturgy are 
so richly compensating that nobody can reasonably keep aloof 
from joining the liturgical movement. The success of the great 
spiritual movement, after all, rests with the reverend pastors. They 
can retard it, block it, or promote it. If the liturgy is the life of 
the Church, how can we be delinquent in promoting it? 

How are we to begin to set it in motion? The beginning is 
accomplished as soon as the order is placed for an adequate sup- 
ply of translated Missals. The laity will experience no great diffi- 
culty in following the Missal. Once the sequence of the parts of 
the Mass is learned, the page containing the Proper can be an- 
nounced each time by the pastor, or published on the bulletin 
board. Then the faithful begin to use the Missal. 

(4) But active participation implies, of course, an intelligent 
use of the Missal. To use the Missal intelligently, it is well to 
know something about the liturgical structure of the Mass. Here 
it may be remarked that a booklet, entitled The Mass-Drama, by 
William Busch, has been recently published by The Liturgical 
Press, and it covers the subject very clearly and interestingly. 

” Then the faithful desire to have constant explanations of the 
rich meaning which often lies hidden beneath the text of the 
Proper of the Mass. Indeed what a wealth of thought and inspira- 
tion is contained in every page of the Missal! Somebody said the 
liturgy has a special jewel and a new charm for each day in the 
liturgical year. But most of these treasures are lost if the necessary 
interpretation is omitted. It would be hard to find a book more 
admirably adapted for interpreting the special message of each 
Mass than Martindale’s The Mind of the Mass (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York). Why this original and thought-provoking 
book is not more widely advertised, is one of the puzzles which 
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I cannot solve. After all, this is what we are trying to get at: the 
mind of the Missal. We are not satisfied with merely using the 
Missal, but we desire to ascertain the mind of the Missal—or the 
message which the Missal wishes to convey to us. We realize that 
the mind of the Missal is the mind of the Church. 

Returning to my theme, I might say in a summary way that 
the liturgical movement has already exerted a great uplifting in- 
fluence in our parishes. It has evoked a wide interest in the liturgy 
and laid the foundation for the liturgical structure. It has empha- 
sized the liturgical year, and created a new appreciation of the 
mystic power of the sacraments. It has acquainted our people with 
the Missal and thereby taught them to know and to love the 
Mass. In consequence thereof we have more Mass Catholics, that 
is, people who group their entire life around the august Sacrifice. 
As time goes on they will learn to draw every inspiration from 
the Mass and to unite themselves inseparably with the divine 
Victim who is daily sacrificed on our altar. 

In parishes better organized than my own, it was my privi- 
lege to note that far greater liturgical results have been achieved. 
Besides the almost universal use of the Missal, these parishes are 
beginning to live the liturgy: they render the Gregorian Chant, 
they sing the Proper on Sunday’s and festivals, they chant the 
beautiful Vespers. They are realizing that they belong to the mys- 
tic body of Christ. In a modified way they are reproducing in our 
parish districts the monastic life which is enacted at our abbey. 

The outlook is, naturally, much brighter in parishes where 
the parochial school is flourishing. Here the study of liturgy strikes 
a deeper root, and God alone can tell what fruits are in store for 
us. In many parish schools the religion class features the liturgy 
along with the catechism and bible history. And much credit is 
due to the venerable sisters, whose consecrated lives quickly respond 
to the attractive call of the liturgical movement. 

I have briefly reported what the liturgical movement has done 
in the parish. In conclusion permit me to intimate what it can do 
in the future, if everybody puts his shoulder to the wheel, and, 
forgetful of self, does his utmost to promote the cause. It has 
already put the Missal into the hands of the laity, and it will not 
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rest till it turns the Breviary over to them. Why should not our 
lay people learn to love the Breviary? The rich treasures of the 
psalms belong also to the laity, and the exquisite beauty of the 
hymns in the Divine Office should be enjoyed also by all the 
faithful. With these two sources of inspiration in our parishes— 
the Missal and the Breviary—our lay people will advance more 
rapidly along the path of Christian culture. If we are facing a 
crisis in the religious life of our nation, if materialism is boldly 
attempting “‘to put out the lights of Heaven,” then who knows 
but that the liturgical movement is the strongest barrier to with- 
stand the impending onslaught of the enemy. When the liturgy is 
thoroughly understood and earnestly lived in every parish, it will 
shine like a bright star to illuminate the darkest firmament. 

Meanwhile it remains for us to strive to realize the glorious 
aspiration which is crystallized in the sublime prayer at the blessing 
of the water to be mingled in the chalice: “Deus, qui humane 
substantie@ dignitatem—O God, who hast established the nature 
of man in wondrous dignity, grant that we may be made par- 
takers of His divinity...” 


CHARLES CANNON, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE SOCIAL VALUES OF THE LITURGY 
1. Introduction 


HE spirit of Catholicism manifests its abounding mes- 
4 sianic life in the prayer of the Church. The spiritual 
y f beauty and moral grandeur of this spirit appears, like 





the dawn with all its bright and balmy effulgence, in 
the early morning of the Church. The very records of 
her infancy, the Acts of the Apostles, bear witness to the redemptive 
power of this spirit operating in the Church; for, no matter what 
the details of their account are, still their underlying theme pictures 
the Church ever at work, busy with the one great work of prayer. 
Thus in her very first assembly in the cenacle, the Church appears 
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to the world in the glorious reality of a praying Church. “‘Per- 
severing with one mind in prayer’’ (Acts 1, 14), the Church bids 
the risen Savior send His Paraclete; again, ‘‘prayer was made with- 
out ceasing by the Church’’ (Acts 12, 5) for St. Peter when he 
was cast into prison; and with the mystery of the breaking of 
bread, the infant Church offers prayers, thus laying the founda- 
tions of her liturgy (Acts 2, 42, 46, 47). The request of the 
disciples was fulfilled: ‘“‘Lord, teach us to pray’’ (Luke 11, 1). The 
seed which the Savior had sown in His prayer, the ‘Our Father,” 
has already grown to a large tree. The prayer of Christ is carried on 
in the unending prayer of His Church. The prayer of the Church 
perpetuates the prayer of Christ. Her liturgy is the prayer of the 
Highpriest of her Confession. Thus the prayer of Christ with all 
its messianic power to save redemption-needing man, lives on in 
the world-embracing liturgical prayer of the Church. 

In her deep inner nature, the Church is the union of the true 
adorers of God. Her children throughout the world are constantly 
giving themselves to God in the service of prayer. However, her 
prayer is no mere cry for help; it is far more noble; it is loving 
adoration of the great goodness and mercy of her heavenly Father, 
that is inspired by faith in the victory of the Lord Jesus. Hence the 
Church is ever at peace in the midst of the tumult and unrest of 
the world. Whence springs the power of her peace? The answer 
is that she is ever at the work of prayer. 

Hence the Church does not look upon her general assemblies, 
conventions, speeches, and demonstrations as the chief expressions 
of her life. Nor does she consider her security due to the protection 
of the state or the favor of peoples. Although she is preaching in 
season and out of season, still she recognizes that the source of her 
messianic power lies elsewhere. She is constantly shriving sinners 
in the confessional; she is carrying on huge mission programs for 
the extension of the kingdom of God; she is dispensing religious 
education in thousands of schools; she is spreading her works of 
charity over the face of the globe. Yet, she considers these works 
but external expressions of her inner spirit. Hence she does not 
stress these achievements as her chief concern; but she seeks to 
keep pure, to strengthen and develop, the inner source of these 
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outward expressions of Catholic life through prayer. As a result, 
wherever the Church is consciously engaged in the work of prayer, 
there we experience supernatural holiness, satisfying peace, know- 
ledge of life and of people, and true love of neighbor. For active 
participation in the prayer of the Church realizes redemption in 
the individual soul. 

The trend of our times is toward social life and activity. 
Scholars, statesmen, and churchmen are everywhere seeking to so- 
cialize human life and endeavor. But their attempts to socialize 
human enterprises often lead them to substitute social organization 
for organic communal life. The Church does not make this mistake. 
She is conscious of the nature of her own being, and realizes that 
she is first a mystical organism, and then only a social organiza- 
tion. From the day on which the Savior gave her life, she has ever 
been conscious of the fact that she is the mystical body of Christ. 
She does not identify herself with the physical body of Christ, 
which the Savior received by the operation of the Holy Ghost in 
the womb of His Virgin Mother. Nor is she satisfied with the mere 
designation that she is a moral body, as we are wont to speak of 
every type of society, such as a club, a lodge, a scientific society, a 
city, state, or nation. By reason of her deep understanding of the 
constitution which the Savior gave to her she knows that she is 
a new kind of being, which has a specifically new nature, which is 
endowed with new characteristics, a mystical body which cannot 
in any way be identified with any other living being.’ The new- 
ness of her mystical nature lies in this that Christ is her lifegiving 
Head. The life which He transmits to His body, the Church, is a 
supernatural life, a life of truth, grace, and love, a life which is 
hidden in the soul, but will be completely manifested in the world 
to come. 

From Christ the Head this life descends into the organism 
of the Church, which transmits it to all the single members of the 
body, for ‘Christ is the head of the Church; He is the Savior of 
His body’’ (Eph. 5, 23). The work of redemption is the source 
of this life, for “Christ so loved the Church that He delivered 
Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it’’ (Eph. 2, 19). Hence 


1 Cf. Franzelin, De Ecclesia Christi, Rome. 1887. pp. 308 ff. 
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the Church forms out of men a supernatural organism by mediat- 
ing the goods of redemption to men. She forms men into the 
family of God, a living body, united with its living head, ‘from 
which the whole body is supplied with nourishment . . . and 
grows into the increase of God’’ (Col. 2,19; Eph. 2,21; 4,15 ff.). 
Hence the special characteristics of the mystical body of Christ, 
the Church, are that its members live the life of Jesus, that they 
now think, will, love, and act as Jesus thinks, wills, loves, and acts. 

This union of redemption-needing man with Christ requires 
some kind of external social expression. The liturgy is the means 
which the Church uses to express externally and socially this union 
of the Redeemer with His redeemed. In this sense, the liturgy is the 
inner life of the Church made visible to men. It is the operation 
of the nature of the Church. And, according to the ancient philo- 
sophical axiom, the operation of a being follows its nature. Hence, 
since the nature of the Church is a mystical organism, its very 
operation in the liturgy must have a mystical social character. The 
liturgy, therefore, is a community service, a common prayer of all 
the members of Christ in need of redemption. It seeks to express 
the solidarity of our need of redemption, the fellowship of our 
faith, the partnership of grace and the brotherhood of love. Thus, 
in its purpose and in its actual operation as well, it binds all of the 
household of the faith together with common ties. It unites all the 
faithful, both the priest and the layman, with the bonds of Christ’s 
truth, grace, and love. Its holy work affords the priest at the altar 
and the layman in the pew the opportunity to express their com- 
mon religious faith, grace, and love in a sacred social endeavor. 
Moreover, its holy action, the greatest action on the face of the 
earth, embraces not merely the priest and the brethren present at 
its functions, but also all the faithful, spread over the face of the 
earth, in a holy bond of union with the everliving God of heaven. 
Thus, all the faithful meet in the sanctuary’s great work as dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and proclaim to the world that Jesus is redeeming 
their souls through His truth, grace, and love, as they live their 
lives in their respective vocations. 

At the very outset, then, the liturgy presents the great social 
fact of all life—association. The whole Church, all its members, 
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from the pope on down to the least of the brethren, are associated 
in a holy process of prayer with our God and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
All the members of Christ’s mystical body are associated together 
for group action, wherein the part which the individual plays is 
but the outward, and hence the social expression, of the thought, 
feeling and action which all the brethren, both those present and 
the absent as well, want and do pay to the loving majesty of the 
Most High God. Thus the phenomenon of association in the lit- 
urgy makes a Catholic a professor of Christ’s truth, grace, and 
love; the Catholic layman in silent prayer and in music and song, 
and the priest in sacrifice and prayerful rite. Therefore the associat- 
ed services of priest and laymen in the liturgy are the highest ex- 
pression of their common faith, grace, and love of Christ Jesus. 

However, a very human phenomenon arises out of this fact 
of association. The participation in the liturgy is of necessity a 
frequent occurence, a commonplace in religious life. In a word, 
the liturgy in many of its forms becomes a familiar and usual 
experience. This social situation has caused a great deal of difficulty 
in the Church. The daily routine of the liturgy has led many 
Catholics to neglect the obvious and thus turn the real things of 
the liturgy into the unreal. All too many of the faithful in the 
past and in the present have slurred over the reality of active par- 
ticipation in the liturgy, and are complacently satisfied with mere 
physical attendance at its divine services. As a result, there is little 
understanding of the meaning and the purpose of the liturgy, and 
as a consequence, the operation of the liturgy does not accomplish 
its desired effects in the lives of the faithful. 

The liturgical movement has arisen as a corrective to this 
social situation.’ It seeks to make the faithful conscious of the sig- 
nificance of the liturgy. It endeavors to steer the mind of the faith- 
ful from the surface to the values which give the respective voca- 
tions of priest and layman their dignity, and bless their mutual 
efforts with merit. In them, through them, and by them, the voca- 
tions of priest and layman acquire moral grandeur in the kingdom 
of God here below, and find the guarantee of a splendid reward in 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


“* Ct. The Liturgical Movement, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1930. 
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A word, therefore, about values is necessary. In themselves 
values are nothing else than aims which human beings freely choose 
and spontaneously pursue.’ Values exist, therefore, onty for human 
beings. Hence valid values are always related to human beings en- 
dowed with right reason. The one cannot be conceived without 
the other. Saying that values are aims, means that they are objects 
that have to be attained and realized. Hence, before they are real- 
ized, they are only possibilities. However, possibilities are always 
based on existing realities. Hence values are valid only when they 
are conceived as directly related to existing things. Wherefore it 
is only when human beings really know the actual order of things, 
that they are able to know the ends or aims which are valid objects 
for them to seek after. Therefore our knowledge of real values 
stands or falls with our knowledge of the actual order of things, 
the order in which man moves, and wherein he is to develop him- 
self by the use of hit reason and freedom. 

The actual order of things includes the order of being which 
Christ has established. For Christ, as the God-Man, has called 
into existence certain beings and has thereby established certain 
possibilities which, if aimed at, give definite values to human life. 
However, in order to realize these Christ-given values, man needs 
to know the realities which Christ has established. For it is through 
these realities that Christ intends that man should realize the pos- 
sibilities which He holds out for man’s efforts. Wherefore, if the 
liturgy has worth and value for the faithful, they must look to 
its Christ-given realities and aim to realize them in their personal 
endeavor. 

The first reality which deserves attention is the term liturgy. 
The very word throughout its history has always been closely 
associated with the idea of value. For it is derived from the Grecian 
word leitourgia, which originally signifies a public service of value 
to the civic community. In the days of ancient Greece, the leitour- 
gia was a public social service performed by the wealthier citizens 
of the state at their own expense. Thus, at Athens, the voluntary 
social service rendered by the superintendent of the gymnasium, or 
of a wealthy man in the payment of singers of the chorus at the 





1 Cf. Ward, Leo, Philosophy of Value, MacMillan, N. Y. 1930. pp. 97 ff. 
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theatre, or in the provision of a warship for the state, was desig- 
nated a leitourgia.‘ Thus too, we find the same idea in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testaments, known as the Septuagint.’ It 
uses the word for the public services in the Temple, particularly 
for the ritualistic services of the Temple. In the Greek New Testa- 
ment we read that Zachary goes down to his home after “‘the days 
of his liturgy were over’ (Luke 1, 23). St. Paul describes Christ 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews as the Highpriest of the New Law, 
who “‘has obtained a better liturgy’’ than that of the Old Law 
(Hebrews 8, 6). 

The infant Church adopted the word liturgy to express the 
official public worship of the Church. As time went on, the term 
acquired a two-fold meaning. In the first sense, it means the sum 
total of all the official services, rites, ceremonies, prayers, symbols, 
sacraments, sacrifice, and blessings, which the Church uses as public 
services in distinction to private devotions. (Thus we speak of the 
Roman, the Byzantine, or the Gallican liturgy.) The second 
meaning of the word restricts its use to the Church’s chief form 
of divine service. Thus in the Eastern Church the word Liturgy 
signifies the Sacrifice of the Eucharist. It is therefore a mistake to 
use the term Mass when speaking of the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
according to the Greek rite; for the Greek rite uses only the word 
Liturgy for this most august Sacrifice. Our use of the term in this 
discussion follows the first meaning of the term.* 

In English the term which accurately describes the funda- 
mental value of the liturgy is the word worship. Derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon words weord, which means worth, and scipe 
(ship), which means quality, it expresses the notion of recognizing 
worth, merit, and value. In the liturgy we have a form of divine 
worship wherein all the members of Christ’s mystical body ac- 
knowledge the excellence and majesty of God’s own Being as their 
highest and ultimate Good, as the Supreme Good, which gives 
value to all other being. All the expressions of the liturgy in word, 
act, symbol, and song are visible demonstrations that the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body worship God’s true worth, and acknowledge 


1 Cf. Pauly, Real Encyclopaedie des klassischen Altertums, vol. 4. pp. 905 ff. 
2 Cf. Exodus, 29, 30; Deut. 17, 12. See also Thalhofer, Liturgik, vol. 1. p. 2. 
®* Cf. Fortescue, The Mass, p. 201. 
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man’s absolute dependence on Him. Its worship declares, through 
visible acts, man’s subjection to God, for no other purpose than to 
show the Supreme Being the love which is His due and thereby 
gain His favor and hold it forever. 


The new value which Jesus gave to the notion of worship 
is that man now sees God in a new light. Through Christ’s truth 
man can now worship God as his Father, as the Giver of life and 
of all good things, “in whom we live, move and are’ (Acts 17, 
28). For as Jesus says: ‘““No one knoweth the Son, but the Fa- 
ther; neither doth any one know the Father, but the Son, and he 
to whom it shall please the Son to reveal him’ (Matt. 11, 27). 
And it has pleased the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, to reveal 
the Father to the members of His mystical body, the Church. As 
a result of this revelation of the Father to man, the Lord Jesus 
has taught His members how to worship the Father; He has shown 
them how to make their self-giving, adoration, thanksgiving, 
petitioning, and atonement pleasing to the heavenly Father. He 
has commanded His members to perform their worship of the 
Father as a commemoration of Him. In this wise the worship of 
the liturgy is a memorial of Jesus; it is a memorial of the greatest 
act of worship of the Father which Jesus performed; it is a 
memorial of the passion of Jesus.’ In the Old Law man worshiped 
God through bloody sacrifice and served in fear; but in the New 
Law, in the religion of Jesus, the faithful worship the Father in 
“holiness and justice’ through loving sacrifice and service. As 
brethren of the Lord, they now worship and serve the Father ‘‘in 
spirit and in truth’’; for they worship and serve in the memory of 
Jesus, until He comes, as He so lovingly enjoins at the Last Supper. 


This fundamental value of worship explains why the liturgy 
has all the earnestness of a child at play, all the consciousness of an 
artist at work on a great masterpiece. In a thousand forms the 
Church seeks to make the liturgy the expression of the new life 
which the Lord Jesus gives to the soul, binding it to the Father 
in loving sacrifice and service. 





1 Cf. S. Th. 3. A. 35, Al., see also Rohner, Messopfer, in Divus Thomas, March 
1930, pp. 6 ff. 
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Hence it is that only he who understands the liturgy takes no 
offense at it. Every type of rationalism finds in it a stumbling 
block of opposition. Only under the enlightenment of God’s grace 
can anyone learn to understand and love the values of the liturgy 
and scan its depths. For its rites are no mere empty artistic forms; 
its ceremonies are no mere beautiful creations. Its lyric and pathos 
arise from the very depths of the soul regenerated by the messianic 
power of Jesus Christ. Its majesty and beauty reproduce the reno- 
vation which transpires in the innermost life of the soul, actualizing 
in word, work, song, and symbol the way in which this new life 
lays hold on man’s inner being, transforming, dominating, and 
renovating the soul into a son of God, formed after the image of 
His only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. With a master 
hand the liturgy pictures the growth, the nature, and the perfection 
of this life, not as a sudden phenomenon thrust upon the indivi- 
dual, but as slowly unfolding day by day throughout the ec- 
clesiastical year. The liturgy’s one search, revelation, preachment, 
song, and deed have no other end than to express the soul’s super- 
natural life in Christ Jesus; and it harnesses every mode and means 
of expression for the accomplishment of this purpose. 

No wonder then that the liturgy is a thing of beauty. Verily, 
the Spirit of Truth has wrought His work in the liturgy, and as 
a result the great inner depths of the beauty of the supernatural 
life are pierced with clear, beautiful, and superb forms of expres- 
sion. Only when truth is our guide can our eyes be opened to see, 
judge, interpret, and preserve the beautiful values of the liturgy. 


II. Messtanic Social Values 


Foremost among the values of the Church’s liturgy are its 
messianic values. It is through them that the liturgy brings salva- 
tion to the members of the mystical body of Christ. Hence, if we 
ask the Church what realities give the liturgy value, she answers 
us in the words of St. Augustine: ‘“The Church is at this very 
moment the kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ 
Christ has established His kingdom in His Church; and He holds 





1 City of God 20, 9, 1. 
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court in His kingdom through her liturgy, wherein the supernat- 
ural life of His court becomes real and visible to men. 

The kingdom belongs to Christ; hence Christ is the real ego 
of the Church and hence the vivifying and dominating force of 
the liturgy. His quickening spirit animates the liturgy and gives 
it the values which it possesses. For Christ and the Church are so 
intimately, inseparably, and essentially united, that St. Paul pro- 
claims Christ the Head of His body, the Church. As the Head, 
He completes the Church's organism; He makes His kingdom an 
organic whole. And it is the liturgy which initiates, develops, and 
perfects the individual in this kingdom, in the mystical body of 
Christ. Being with and abiding in Christ, therefore, is the chief 
messianic social value of the liturgy. 

This conviction of Christ’s living on in His Church is a 
fundamental notion of Christian revelation. It is recorded by St. 
John, taught by St. Paul, held aloft like a burning torch by the 
Fathers of the early centuries; and from St. Irenaeus to St. Jerome, 
and from St. Chrysostom to St. Thomas Aquinas, on down the 
centuries to Pope Pius XI in his great encyclical The Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ this conviction is central, focal, 
and basic in the teaching of the Church. 

And it has been the lot of the liturgy to live, display, and 
externalize this supernatural messianic social value of the Church. 
With centuries of acumen, wisdom, art, and science, the liturgy 
dramatizes the messianic values of the Church’s dogma, morality, 
and worship in the very spirit of Christ. 

Throughout the centuries the liturgy has been the constant 
daily herald of the glorious messianic values of the dogmas of the 
faith. In unparalleled poetry, through the finest specimens of song 
and music, with pithy, epigrammatic antiphon, with the finest 
pericopes of Sacred Scripture, with the best of the greatest sermons 
of the ages, the liturgy formulates and describes all the precious 
realities of the truth, all the throbbing life, which communion 
with Christ and His Holy Spirit engenders in the souls of His 
members. 

The first and foremost messianic value which the liturgy 
expresses constantly, but in various forms, is the glorious mission 
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of the God-Man Jesus Christ. With each divine service it mem- 
oralizes all the physical splendor of His manhood and all the 
supernatural grandeur of His Godhead, with as much excellence 
as human words and deeds can express. He is the Kyrios, the Lord 
cf His Kigdom; He is the ‘‘Puer natus est nobis, puer datus est 
nobis’’ on Christmas morn; He is the risen Savior, who re-opened 
“‘aeternitiatis nobis aditum”’ on the first Easter day. Day by day 
the liturgy unfolds His life before the faithful and bids them 
consciously conceive its values and voluntarily pursue them in their 
own lives, even unto the fulness of the measure of Christ Himself. 


As each morning dawns, the liturgy of the Mass leads the 
faithful up to Calvary, and there it reproduces His mission of 
redemption, His bitter passion and death, in a sacred form which 
can never be forgotten once its inner meaning has been grasped. 
No wonder that the early Christians were constantly mindful of 
this memorial, and prayed: “‘Ut semper in gratiarum actione ma- 
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neamus. 


The constant doxology of the liturgy, ‘“‘Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,”’ like a refrain, 
holds ever before the minds of the faithful the truth of the divine 
Trinity as the source of all life, human and divine, and consequent- 
ly the source of all human values. 


Then too, Mary’s glories are a constantly recurring theme of 
the liturgy, for no other purpose than to have the faithful realize 
in their lives the value of Mary’s position in the economy of sal- 
vation. Only recently has the Church again demonstrated her con- 
sciousness of Mary’s dignity and the fertility of her liturgy as a 
medium to teach the truth about her queen by constructing a new 
Office, which honors Mary as the Mediatrix of all grace.’ 


No item on the stock exchange of daily life needs and de- 
serves so much attention as do the values of the new life of the 
soul. As the ticker at the marts of industry and commerce shows 
the trends of industrial and commercial values, so, in even a more 
positive and glorious way, does the liturgy bring the faithful face 


1 Cf. the Postcommunion of the Mass of Martyrs; e. g., St. Justin, April 19. 
2 Cf. Nau, Mary Mediatrix, Pustet, 1928, pp. 69 ff. 
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to face with the dogmatic values of the new life which Jesus has 
given them; and as no instrument in the world can do, the lit- 
urgy through its sacraments opens wide the flood-gates of super- 
natural life and lets its saving forces inundate the soul with love, 
joy, and peace. 

Moreover, the other-worldly elements of the liturgy daily 
keep the minds and hearts of the faithful conscious of the truths 
of eternity; and in order to secure the real values for all Christian 
souls, it constantly urges the faithful to measure their lives with 
the standards which the eternal Judge will apply to them on the 
awful day of judgment. 

In a word, the liturgy projects before the very eyes of the 
faithful on the screen of their daily lives, the living, loving, saving, 
ruling, judging Christ, according to His real greatness and actual 
historical development. The loving Savior is the supreme messianic 
value of the liturgy. 

The liturgy also portrays the deep messianic social values of 
Christian morality. As one of the means of religious and moral 
education, the liturgy fosters, instructs, and trains each one in be- 
coming a true Christian, an ‘‘alter Christus,’’ as the Fathers say; 
it forms the individual after Christ. The hymn at Matins on the 
Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus puts the idea very beautifully, 
saying: “‘Nostri te mores expriment,’’ that is, ‘““Our lives express 
thee, O Lord.’’ Thus the liturgy unmistakably demonstrates the 
great educational aim of Christian morality. A twofold standard 
of morality is despicable in its eyes. It fosters and develops only 
one Christ, both in men and women. 

The liturgy achieves its moral aims in various ways. Thus 
in the Mass, its Confiteor, Gloria, Credo, Epistle, and Gospel, its 
examples from the life of Christ, its Pater Noster, and communion 
with Christ, lead to morality, lead to the imitation of Christ, lead 
to the discipleship which reproduces the life of the Master in the 
individual Christian. It is true that the liturgy does not achieve the 
same perfection in all individuals. This is but human; for some of 
the faithful are satisfied to take on only a shadow-like miniature of 
Christ. But as nature does her best only in a few excellent speci- 
mens, so the Church’s liturgy reveals the fulness of Christ to a few 
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holy persons, calling a St. Francis of Assisi to wed his Lady Pov- 
erty, and offering St. Thomas Aquinas the opportunity to heighten 
the grade of his perfection in thought, love, self-giving, and service 
by composing the very liturgy of the feast of Corpus Christi. 

The liturgy possesses another fundamental messianic value. It 
is the official form of worship of the mystical body of Christ. 
Hence every word and act of the liturgy bears the official stamp 
of the Church as sharing the very fulness of Christ. As a result, 
every prayer of the liturgy unites the faithful with Christ; for it 
is offered ‘“‘Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.’’ Every word 
and work of the liturgy from the Mass to the last prayerful gesture 
is a memorial of Christ. It memoralizes Christ, not as children 
faintly remember, but with a consciousness that the faithful are 
actually united with Christ. Hence the liturgy is a human parti- 
cipation in the salvation of Christ, a veritable crowding round 
His Cross, a loving kiss imparted to His sacred Wounds, that 
brings salvation to the soul with faith. 

The messianic values, therefore, are the first great series of 
values which the liturgy holds out to the faithful for their realiza- 
tion. In a word, the liturgy has value because it applies the super- 
natural life which flows from the nature of the Church as the 
kingdom of God and as the body of Christ. The liturgy presents, 
illustrates, mediates, and conveys the common and established 
goods of salvation, its fruits and blessings, as a holy, throbbing, 
quickening, and regenerating reality, perfecting every disciple of 
Jesus in the whole of Christian life. As such, the liturgy has mes- 
sianic worth; it realizes in the heart of redemption-needing man 
the invisible, spiritual, other-worldly, eternal values of life. 


III. Objective Social Values 


In making the hidden values of supernatural life visible and 
perceptible to men, the Church is not forgetful of the objective 
social values of the liturgy for this life. As a public worship of the 
kingdom of God, the liturgy dramatizes the economy of salvation, 
not as an organization of equality, but as a well-ordered organism, 
wherein there is a rule over others alongside of work for one 
another. For the Church as a body of Christ is organic; and as 
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such, her liturgy takes on among the members of her body an 
organic expression of mutual help for one another. Through the 
sacred forms of the liturgy the divine values of life are made ob- 
jective and perceptible to men; they are made flesh and blood in 
the community and exist nowhere except in the Church as a com- 
munity. Hence one of the deepest objective social truths of the 
liturgy is that the supernatural power of redemption, which the 
liturgy possesses and conveys, is not bound to any one individual 
person; it does not arise from the individual you and me; but it is 
made visible to the world through the whole body, through the 
society of the disciples of Jesus. It appears to the world through 
the common we of the society of the Church, and not through 
the individual ego. The spirit of Jesus lives on in His mystical body 
through the unity of many. The liturgy brings home to the faith- 
ful that the carriers and bearers of Jesus’ spirit are not the sum 
total of single individuals, as they assemble together at any one 
function; but that the spirit of Jesus is made manifest in the com- 
plete unity of the faithful, in the society of the Church, in the 
body of Christ. 

Hence unity, society, and association in Christ constitute the 
great objective social truth which Catholicism embodies in the lit- 
urgy. And in the actual services of the liturgy the faithful see the 
social implications of this truth applied. At Mass, at Vespers, at 
Benediction, at the ordination of a priest, or the consecration of a 
bishop, the faithful become conscious of the fact that the Church 
exists prior to any individual. Before the individual is baptized, 
before he believes, sacrifices, praises, adores, is ordained or con- 
secrated, the Church is. In other words, in the liturgy the faithful 
see the unity of the Church already accomplished. They see the 
Church as super-personal; they realize that the Church does not 
presuppose the individual; but that she actually begets every indi- 
vidual person into her fold through the sacramental forms of her 
liturgy. Hence the faithful do not of themselves form the com- 
munity of the Church; nor do they produce the social unity of 
her liturgy. The mystical body of Christ, which exists prior to 
them, forms the faithful into the likeness of Christ. Thus, the 
liturgy portrays the Church in its deepest social nature first as a 
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community, as an organism, and then only as an organization 
and society of individual persons. 

Hence the liturgy’s constant message, day in and day out, 
is that the Church does not exist because Peter and Paul, James 
and John, accept the mysteries of Jesus, and receive His divine 
spirit, and by reason of their common faith in Jesus form a com- 
munity which carries His name. No; as the liturgy exists before 
the individual faithful are born, so the Church was already there, 
fundamentally, virtually and in the germ, before Peter professed 
Christ at Caesarea, before James and John left their nets to follow 
the Master, before Paul received his vocation on the way to 
Damascus. 

As a consequence, the liturgy presents in every sacred cere- 
mony the Church as a whole, as an organic unity, as a divine 
creation, as the whole mystical body of Jesus. Its rich ceremonial 
brings before the minds of the faithful the fact that the one great 
endeavor of the Church is to unite redemption-needing mankind 
in the religion of Jesus, in the fellowship of faith and the brother- 
hood of love. This fact is not obvious; the faithful cannot per- 
ceive it directly through their senses; hence it needs constant ex- 
pression and declaration; and it is the liturgy which expresses and 
declares it to the faithful. 

The liturgy thus deepens our understanding of the visibility 
of the Church and the meaning and the necessity of the Church 
appearing in visible form to men. It reveals that Christ, as the 
God-Man, is the Redeemer of the world; and that His vocation 
is to bind mankind to God, not in this or that man, but to unite 
the whole human race as a unity and whole to the heavenly Father. 

Wherefore the central dogma of the religion of Jesus, original 
sin and salvation through the New Man, Christ, runs through the 
whole liturgy from the Sacrament of Baptism to the sacred rites 
of Extreme Unction on to the last blessing over the grave. On all 
occasions the liturgy seeks to give expression to the doctrine that 
mankind, not as a collection of human beings coming and going 
one after the other, but as a single man is in need of the redemption 
of Christ. Hence the acts, songs, music, gestures, instruments, sym- 
bols, vestments, and the forms of the liturgy always embody the 
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consciousness of the Church that since men are intimately linked 
together in nature, in corporal and spiritual being, in thought, 
feeling, and action, in their interests and responsibilities, God 
through His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, redeemed them as a 
whole, as a unity, as one man. 


As a consequence, the liturgy throughout all its forms depicts 
Adam’s fall as the fall of the whole race. Adam’s non serviam was 
the fell stroke that brought death to his soul; he thus destroyed 
the life of his soul by the will of his own ego, and thus the bond 
which bound the race to God in his person was severed. In ac- 
cordance with God's eternal ordinance, there arose a new man, 
Christ, the God-Man, who restored supernatural life to the soul 
by establishing a new and continuous and indissoluble union of 
the race with God. Through the redemptive work of Jesus Christ 
humankind, which had gone astray from the divine source of life, 
was again bound once and forever to the Godhead, to the source 
of all life, power, truth, and love. Humanity, the race, not you and 
I alone, but all humankind, was recalled from its miserable dias- 
pora and its terrible dispersion to the household of the living and 
loving Father. And hence the joy of the liturgy; the faithful are 
bound to the heavenly Father, so bound that they can never again 
be torn from its moorings in the source of all life, no matter how 
sinful and wayward the race may become. 


This thought explains why the Church is so untiring in 
holding up to the faithful in the liturgy the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. For in the moment of the Incarnation, the Church herself 
began her life as an organic society. In that moment, the divine 
Word united redemption-needing man unto Himself; thus laying 
the foundation of His kingdom and forming the germ cell of His 
body. No wonder, then, that the community idea, the mystical 
body idea, is the dominating thought of the liturgy; no wonder 
that the liturgy presents the totus homo, the whole man, as the dis- 
tinctive element of the Church, and leaves the individual you and 
me in the background. As Guardini says: ‘“The individual experi- 
ences the common life of the Church only in relation to the lit- 
urgy. If the faithful want to enter into the very life of the liturgy, 
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they must be conscious of the fact that they are members of the 
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Church, and that the Church works and prays for them.’ 

Closely connected with this thought is another objective social 
value. It is this, that the public ceremonies of the liturgy demon- 
strate that the Church is ruled by the law of all social life. The 
liturgy shows that society and association are the visible elements 
of the mystical body of Christ, the Church. Through society and 
association in Christ, the members of Christ’s body become visible 
and express their unity to the world. 

The highest ambassador, the vice-gerent of Christ in this 
societal and associational life, is the pope. In union with the pope, 
the liturgy finds its greatest visible expression and lasting guaran- 
tee of unity. The unity of the liturgy culminates in the pope; and 
through him it becomes conscious of the unity of the entire 
Church. In unity with the pope the liturgy thinks, acts, and works 
as the one kingdom of God, as the mystical body of Christ. In 
the pope the Church becomes visible; and in union with him the 
liturgy unites visibly as one man all the brethren scattered over 
the face of the earth. The liturgy is one grand expression of united 
effort on the part of all the faithful for one another, with one 
another, in the great and holy community of love. As he who 
kisses the hand of the pope kisses all the brethren bound in unity 
with the pope, so is he who enters into the spirit of the liturgy 
bound in love with all his brethren. 

What the pope is for the unity of the universal Church, the 
bishop is for the unity of his diocese, and the parish priest for the 
sacramental unity of his parish. And in the liturgy, as the Church's 
own commissioned ministers, these men of God express externally 
the Church’s inner unity; they make visible the love of members 
of Christ’s body for one another through their liturgical services. 
Perhaps nowhere in Catholic life does this value of the liturgy ap- 
pear better expressed than when bishop and priest offer the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and administer the sacraments. It is then that they 
carry on the great function of expressing, protecting, and foster- 
ing the unity of the body of Christ on earth. It is then that the 
faithful realize that the papacy, the episcopate, and the priesthood 





1 Guardini, Vom Geist der Liturgie, p. 26. 
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are essentially a service of love to the community, to the brother- 
hood of Jesus Christ. In the liturgy the faithful become aware of 
the reality that the pope is invested with the primacy of love; that 
there is no other hierarchy in the Church save that of serving love. 
They realize what St. Gregory the Great means when he says that 
the pope is the servus servorum, and what Pope Pius XI means 
when he writes that the bishops and priests are nothing else than 
the servants of the common weal, servants of the servants of God, 
above all to the weak and needy, according to the example of the 
Lord.* And since the pope, bishop, and priest carry the office and 
ministry of serving love for their brethren in the Lord, they above 
all others need the mercy of God and the prayers cf their brethren. 


IV. Community Values 


The idea of community and association, which the liturgy 
so admirably dramatizes, is summed up in the phrase ‘““The Com- 
munion of Saints.’’ As a technical term, it means the stimula- 
tions given and the responses gained by Christ in His elect; it 
means the body of Christ as a community of life and love. The 
Fathers thought of the earthly members of Christ’s body when, 
from the time of Bishop Nicetas in the fifth century, they spoke 
of the Communion of Saints. 

The liturgy is the outward social expression of this mystery 
of the inner life of the Church. Through the external forms of 
the liturgy an alternating current of influence between Christ and 
His members, a mutual exchange of love between the Master and 
His disciples, a demonstration of growth in the community of 
love with Christ, are heralded to the world. 

The faithful participate in this exchange of love in the liturgy, 
not as mere laymen, but as priests sharing the priesthood of Christ, 
their Head. 

For it is one of the most consoling truths of the Catholic 
Church, that there is alongside of the personal religious relation of 
the Christian with Christ, which arises from faith and grace, an- 
other real relation which, independently of the individual’s sub- 
jective state of grace, consecrates and dedicates him irrevocably to 





1 Cf. Ubi Arcano Del. 
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Christ. It is the firm belief of Catholicism that this relation incor- 
porates the layman forever into the royal priesthood, and thereby 
establishes the indestructible basis of religious worship which 
makes the personal exchange of love between Christ and His 
disciple possible. Hence the liturgical services of our priestly min- 
isters are nothing else than the visible attestation of this enduring 
life and operation of the priesthood of Christ in the souls of the 
laity. The priesthood of our priests is bound by special ties to the 
Savior; but it and the priesthood of the laity are not innerly dif- 
ferent; both have the same common nature; both share in the 
priesthood of Christ, which is one; but they participate in the 
priesthood of Christ in different degrees. 


The royal priesthood of the laity is bestowed upon them 
through the indelible character of the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Confirmation. St. ‘Thomas says: The sacramental characters are 
nothing else than a participation in the priesthood of Christ, which 
comes from Christ Himself." True, these sacraments do not make 
the laity a special order of servants and ministers in the Church, as 
are the visible priests of the Church; still they have this effect, that 
the laity share in the priesthood of Christ. 


In Baptism the laity are ordained in this priesthood; their 
ordination consists in this that they are withdrawn from the pro- 
fane world and dedicated entirely to Christ. As St. Thomas says, 
“Baptism is given so that a person who is regenerated through it, 
is incorporated in Christ and becomes a member of Christ.’’* They 
are equipped with special soul powers to express innerly and to 
profess publicly the general acts of religion.* The laity are thus 
Christianized through Baptism; and as a result they are equipped 
to take part publicly in the official prayer of the Church, the liturgy. 


1 St. Th. 2, 68, A. 3. Cf. also Durst, O. S. B., De Characteribus sacramentali- 
bus, 1925, pp. 30 ff. 


2 St. Thom. 3. 68. 1. 


% Homo fidelis ad duo deputatur:—primo ad fruitionem gloriae:—et ad hoc 
insignitur signaculo gratiae; secundo deputatur ad recipiendum vel tradendum 
aliis ea quae pertinent ad cultum Dai; et ad hoc proprie deputatur character 
sacramentalis. Et ideo manifestum est quod character sacramentalis specialiter 
est character Christi, cujus sacerdotio configurantur fideles secundum sacramen- 
tales characteres.—St. Th. 3. 63. 3. 
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These priestly powers of the laity are increased through the 
sacred rites of the Sacrament of Confirmation. The laity are then 
empowered to co-operate in the building up of the temple of God 
on this earth; the laity receive a commission to act as apostles for 
the spread of the kingdom of Christ. As St. Thomas says: ‘‘In 
Confirmation man receives the power to do those things which 


appertain to the defense of the faith against its enemies.’’* 


The Catholic understanding of the lay priesthood is nothing 
else than the original early Christian doctrine of the royal priest- 
hood. What St. Peter says: ““You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you may de- 
clare his virtues who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light’’ (1 Pet. 2, 9), is as fresh and full of life today 
in the Church as it was in the early morning of her being. 

From this priestly union of the faithful with the Highpriest 
of our Confession, Christ, springs the power of the prayer, faith, 
and love of the liturgy. 

Hence the liturgy is a prayer for all; the words you and / 
seldom appear in it; for the liturgy prays as a community of 
priests, as a priestly unit, as the priesthood of Christ, appearing to 
the world as a glorious priestly reality. The union of the faithful 
with their visible priest at divine services is mystically real; to- 
gether they pray, ‘““Oremus’’; they are united in the priesthood of 
Christ, in which the priest and the people participate mutually, 
although in different degrees. 

It is the liturgy which gives this priesthood the opportunity 
to express the common faith of the members of Christ’s body. 
The Credo which the choir sings is not merely the profession of 
faith of the entire priesthood of the Church to her Highpriest, 
Jesus Christ; it is a profession of faith wherein all the faithful 
believe with, in, and for one another. It is true that there is ex- 
change of influence in the liturgy; the faith of the faithful round 
about us strengthens and intensifies our own expression and hold 
on the faith; but in the liturgy as such, the faithful offer but one 
grand Credo to the ever living and redeeming Savior. 


2 St. Th. Bq. 72, 0. 5 
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Hence the faithful must show in their daily lives that they 
are able to live the truths of faith taught them by the official mes- 
sengers of God, the priests. It is this call to live a Christlike life, 
which is the original call to the Lay Apostolate. For in Baptism 
the faithful are incorporated into the body of Christ; and in Con- 
firmation they are officially signed with the sign of the Cross and 
thus bound to profess Christ forever. Wherefore the lay priesthood 
has the great responsibility to give personal and social testimony to 
the Master before the world; and no one can take this duty from 
them. 

The original unit of social life, wherein the faithful give 
splendid testimony to the Master, is the family. No other institu- 
tion reflects so closely the mystery between Christ and the Church 
as does the family. Nowhere does the beauty of the lay priesthood 
shine forth more strikingly than on the occasion when a man and 
woman, by virtue of their priestly character received in Baptism 
and Confirmation, administer unto themselves the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, and thus consecrate themselves through the blessing 
of this sacrament to a common life of love, wherein they will raise 
up children in the religion of Jesus. The Catholic family is the 
germ cell of the Lay Apostolate, the foundation stone in the glori- 
ous structure of faith. At its hearths new fires of religion are en- 
kindled, which will give testimony unto Christ the King, calling 
Him blessed through generations. 

The community of faith and prayer are perfected by the com- 
munity of love. In the liturgy the faithful rise to the consciousness 
of their relations as brothers in Christ’s kingdom. Its holy rites 
unmistakably impress on them the responsibility of one member of 
Christ for the other in joy and sorrow. As Professor Karl Adam 
says: ‘For without such love the body of Christ on earth would be 
a corpse, and all the Church’s institutions, offices, sacraments, its 
dogma and faith, would be vain and empty, sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, a pure form of piety, as St. Augustine expresses 
himself. In proportion as the piety, depth, and the fruitfulness of 
this love develop, in the same proportion does the inner history 
of the body of Christ grow, and is the cure of its sickness and 
crises realized. A dangerous crisis for the body of Christ is the 
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crisis of love, when one no longer can say of the greater number of 
its members, ‘See how they love another.’ The worst crisis, how- 
ever, comes to pass when ‘the charity of many grows cold.’ Nothing 
is more strange and inimical to the nature of the body of Christ, 
than when the solidarity of the love of its members is wanting. 
For no other reason did Christ become incarnate love, and for no 
other reason did He institute His Church, than to embody love in 
a unified process among the members who form His body. Where 
Christianity is, there is love. It makes apropos the words of St. 
Augustine: ‘the burden of my life is my love,’ the specific element 
of all Christian being. Nowhere else does love seek to reveal itself in 
its purity, depth, and power except in Christ and His body. There- 
fore, there is no sign which shows the development of the body of 
Christ so plainly as the growth of this love. All development of 
dogma, of worship, and of law is good for the body of Christ 
only in this, that they make love grow. Then only is the body of 
Christ completely formed and perfect, when love as the soul of 
all virtue becomes, not merely here or there, but in all the members 
of the body of Christ, in the shepherd and flock, the basic force 
of life, suffering, and death. In no other sign will one know that 
we are the disciples of Jesus, except that we have love one for 
another.’ 

No wonder, then, that Catholic liturgy revels in happiness 
and joy. It is not only fraught with much richness and treasure; 
it is also conscious of them. Its services veritably make the faithful 
the Communion of Saints. Hence no Catholic is ever alone and 
isolated; for the Communion of Saints in its profession of faith, 
common prayer, and all-embracing love is united with him. How- 
ever, only with a childlike faith can one enter into this communion, 
live its life, and experience its love. Only in Catholicism does one 
find the true door to this Communion of Saints. Catholicism alone 
possesses the ways and means of developing personal holiness. And 
it is the liturgy of the Church of Christ which admirably fosters, 
directs, and perfects personal holiness. Wherefore in conclusion, 
when participating in the liturgy, we should be mindful of the 
words of the Savior: “‘I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 


1 Cf. Adam, Karl, Spirit of Catholicism, MacMillan, N. Y., 1929. p. 132. 
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r of and earth, because thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
= and prudent and hast revealed them to little ones. And then turning 
re to His disciples, Jesus said: Blessed are the eyes that see the things 
_ that you see’’ (Luke 10, 21-23). 
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y of : (Paper presented at the State Convention of the Minnesota Council of Catholic 
t of Women, Minneapolis, October 29, 1930.) 
ist ERHAPS most of you are familiar with the idea of 
y of rhythm in history as set forth in the writings of 
| of Ralph Adams Cram. Everybody divides history into 
bers epochs and periods. But is the division an arbitrary 
orce matter, a matter of custom and convenience? Or is 
that it based on something in the very nature of the case? Is there some 
for mighty law working throughout human history which determines 

the rise and fall of epochs? 
on Mr. Cram tells us that there is this rhythm in history; that 
-~ a new epoch comes approximately every five hundred years; that 
hful if we measure backward and forward from the Incarnation, which 
and is the central event in history, we shall find the great epoch dates 
‘ith, always near the five hundred mark; and this would seem to be 
niall according to some law, the nature of which we cannot define but 
—— the working of which we can see; not a mere process of mechanical 
—_ or biological necessity, but a course of events depending upon 
one F divine Providence and human free will. 
t Thus in the time that has elapsed since the Incarnation the 
em great epoch dates are 500, 1000, and 1500. At 500 comes the 
“a break-up of ancient unity or the decline of Greco-Roman civil- i 
aia ization and culture. At 1000 comes the great reform movement 


sometimes named after the Abbey of Cluny and equally well 
named after Pope Gregory VII, a date which W. S. Lilly called 
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“the turning point of the Middle Ages.’’ At 1500 come the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, or, in other words, the disruption of the 
Christian unity of the Middle Ages. 

The rule of rhythm seems to hold, and, if so, what is to 
come about the year 2000, a date in the now not distant future? 
Will there be disruption and confusion as at 500 and 1500, or 
will there be, as at 1000, another turning point toward a new 
and better order? In any case, if the rule holds good, we may 
expect crisis and conflict. 

Whether or not you agree with Mr. Cram, it is a fact that 
the feeling that we are now approaching a crisis in world-history 
grows more wide-spread and deep-felt from day to day. And the 
prevalent feeling is that of some impending catastrophe. We see 
the omens of disaster; are we able, on the other hand, to point 
out features of the present situation which appear as beacons of 
a better hope? 

Present day conditions are said to resemble more and more 
those of the Roman empire in the days preceding its fall. Writers 
like Spengler and Keyserling have brought plenty of erudition to 
support the prediction of the downfall of western civilization. 
And if you want the opinion of Catholic scholars, take Arnold 
Rademacher of Bonn, or Karl Adam of Tiibingen. 

““The present time,’” says Rademacher, “‘is a critical hour 
in world history and in the economy of salvation.’’ Again he 
says: ‘““This cry of the downfall of the West rings in our ears and 
will not leave us at peace, because we feel instinctively that catas- 
trophe does lie ahead of us unless we find our way back to Chris- 
tianity and to our better selves.” 

His book to which I refer is not yet in English. But you 
may read in English the recent little book of Karl Adam, Christ 
and the Western Mind. I defy any one of you to read it without 
being moved to a sense of the seriousness of the situation and of 
the need of a world-renewal in Christ. 

“More and more,’ says Karl Adam, “‘the western world is 
drifting away from Christ. No doubt even during the flourishing 
periods of the Christian West there were times of stagnation and 
even decay. But the general spiritual life was nevertheless markedly 
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Christian. The development moved upwards, Christwards. Even 
today, it is true, there exist many homes of vigorous faith, many 
faithful communities of disciples. But the face of the West is 
nowadays non-Christian, in parts even anti-Christian. The devel- 
opment leads downwards, away from Christ. And inasmuch as 
Christ, and He alone is our life, the Life, this flight from Christ of 
the present day is flight from life, into death: it means destruction.”’ 


Does this apply also to us who are members of the Catholic 
Church? Adam insists that it does: “it applies equally to us prac- 
ticing Catholics, even to us especially.’’ His arraignment of our- 
selves leaves no room for that smug feeling, which is almost 
habitual with us, that the fault lies with the rest of the world, 
that all would be right if only the others would come over to 
our side. In plain speech and vivid language he shows how im- 
perative is the need among ourselves of what Pope Pius X called 
‘‘a reflourishing of the true Christian spirit.” 

These men look forward to the coming crisis with anxiety, 
but not with despondency. They remind one of the attitude of St. 
Augustine in the critical days of the fifth century. Christ will not 
fail us, if we do not fail Him. Can we, then, as we look about us, 
observe the signs of a revival even now begun which promises 
that the coming epoch will be one of reconstruction rather than 
confusion? You may answer to yourselves accordingly as you read 
the signs of the times. To me it seems that among the encouraging 
features of the present situation there is one that stands supreme: 
it is something fundamental and all-embracing—the liturgical re- 
vival, the liturgical apostolate. 

But I should add at once that I mean the liturgical revival 
rightly understood. For it is something so vast in its scope and 
at the same time so new in this country, that one may easily make 
the mistake of taking a part for the whole, imagining that one 
has grasped the essence of the liturgy and the whole meaning of 
the liturgical apostolate when one has actually grasped only a 
part and perhaps a minor part of it. 

The fundamental purposes of the liturgical apostolate lie at 
the very root of all Catholic life and extend to every part of it. 
Granting the imperative need of a world-renewal in Christ, let me 
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remind you of what Pope Pius X said: that revival of the true 
Christian spirit must be sought at its primary and indispensable 
source, namely active participation in the most holy mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church, that is, in our 
Catholic liturgy. The purpose of the liturgical apostolate is con- 
tained in those words, and in its motto, taken from the same great 
pontiff, the words of St. Paul: “‘Instaurare omnia in Christo—to 
bring all things as to a head in Christ.”’ 

The National Council of Catholic Women in its Washington 
convention of 1929, and again in its recent Denver convention, 
has called attention to the importance of the liturgical apostolate 
and has incorporated in its resolutions the suggestion that your 
study clubs take up the study of the liturgy. Certainly the Min- 
nesota Council should not be the last to act on this suggestion. 
For the center of the liturgical apostolate in America is located in 
our State of Minnesota. I call attention to the fact not in the 
least to claim any credit beyond that of our devoted co-workers 
in other States—for we are all one. I say it because the Catholics 
of Minnesota ought naturally to be interested in a great work that 
is being done in their midst. The Abbey of St. John at College- 
ville is the home of The Liturgical Press, which publishes the 
monthly review Orate Fratres, the chief organ of the liturgical 
apostolate in America, and the Popular Liturgical Library. And 
at the Abbey there was held, just one week ago today, the second 
annual national Liturgical Day. 

At your State convention in Mankato a year ago you listened 
to an address on the nature of the liturgical movement by Abbot 
Alcuin of St. John’s Abbey, which address is printed in your 
annual report and is now in your hands. Since then The Liturgical 
Press has published a pamphlet entitled The Liturgical Movement. 
I refer you to these and to other publications of The Liturgical 
Press, notably the report of the first annual Liturgical Day in the 
September, 1929, number of Orate Fratres, and the report of the 
second similar event which will appear in a near number of the 
same review. These will tell you in a more ample and satisfactory 
way than I can in a brief address, what the liturgical apostolate is 
and how you may enter into it. 
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It is a Work that calls for both study and action. On the 
study side, you have the publications of The Liturgical Press to 
begin with, and then other books which they will help you to 
find. And, what is more directly to the point, The Liturgical 
Press has undertaken to furnish a series of Outlines for Study 
Clubs, two of which are now ready and at your service. On the 
side of action I mean not merely efforts to interest others in the 
subject; I mean above all the action of the Mass, active participa- 
tion in the Mass, the primary and indispensable action of the 
liturgical apostolate. And that means the use of the Church's offi- 
cial Mass-book, the Missal. 

If you study the liturgy without taking this active part in 
it, you are doing only half of what you ought to do. And if you 
use the Missal without studying the liturgy, again you are doing 
only half. 

There are several editions of the Missal in English. Let me 
mention especially The Leaflet Missal as the simplest and easiest 
edition for beginners. It is known throughout the country as 
published from the Chancery Building of the archdiocese of St. 
Paul. Begun in a modest way and produced without any financial 
endowment or profit, its subscription list has grown steadily; but 
it ought to be, especially here in Minnesota, vastly larger than it is. 

Regarding study clubs, I understand that several clubs are 
already at work, using the St. John’s Outlines. When the Out- 
lines first appeared they were thought to be somewhat difficult. 
Perhaps they seem so at first sight, owing to the newness of the 
subject. I think they will not be found too difficult, once your 
study clubs have settled down to work at them, and are acquainted 
with the prescribed books, and become aware of what is being 
done in this matter in our schools, even in the primary grades. 

Of the two Outlines that are now ready, Number I deals 
with ““The Liturgy and the Liturgical Movement.’ It presents 
the fundamental notions and the main divisions of the entire sub- 
ject. It surveys the whole field, and while it thus gives one a 
general view of the liturgy as a whole, I am inclined to think that 
the very broadness of its scope makes it somewhat more difficult 
than Outline II, which deals with “The Liturgical Sacrifice.” 
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I am told that one of your clubs here in Minneapolis now at 
work on Outline | finds it interesting and not too difficult. But, 
if you prefer, there is no objection to your beginning with Outline 
II, and there may be some advantage. It deals with the Mass, a 
more limited and concrete subject and one with which we are all 
more or less acquainted. It also allows you to proceed at once with 
the combination of study and action. The results of your study 7 
can be applied in practice immediately. Furthermore, since the ; 
Mass is the center of the liturgy and the key to the whole of it, 
a good understanding of the Mass enables one to see rather quickly 
the meaning and the method of the whole liturgical apostolate. 










































I should like to see both of the Outlines taken up and tested 
out during the coming season. And I hope that you may be able , 
to make some arrangement whereby study clubs in various parts of 





the State may compare their experiences and thus facilitate the 
work in subsequent seasons. ; 

Perhaps I should add that the books prescribed in Outline ( 
II will enable you to get away from certain popular pamphlets s 
and leaflets, heretofore in use, which are quite unsatisfactory. For s 


example, I wish we would get rid of that explanation of the Mass I 
which tells us that the priest going to the altar represents our Lord c 
going to Gethsemani, that the priest kissing the altar represents c 
Judas, that the priest washing his hands represents Pilate. U 

C 


Besides study clubs, the liturgical apostolate should engage 
the interest of parent-teacher associations. It is hardly proper that 
our school children should outstrip their elders in knowledge of I 
the liturgy. Perhaps you are not yet well aware of the fact that the i 
liturgical apostolate has taken a strong hold in our schools. Before E 
long we shall have a revised curriculum for religion classes extend- p 

C 





ing from the primary grades to the college and fashioned according 

to the mind of the liturgical apostolate. Co-operation between 

school and home is, of course, a very important matter in this as v 

in all other cases. n 
As you proceed in your study of the liturgy, you will become ir 

conscious of the fact that our public practice is not exactly all fe) 

that it ought to be. In this point it is important that one be patient P 
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LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


and that one be satisfied to see improvement come gradually. In- 
ward understanding must come before outward practice, and, in 
all matters of public practice, there must be a sort of average pace. 
Those who advance more rapidly must not be impatient with 
others who, for one reason or another, are obliged to move more 
slowly. 


Regarding the nature and importance of the liturgical apos- 
tolate, I have referred you to certain printed sources of informa- 
tion. Let me add a few words on this point before I conclude. 


As the Minnesota Council of Catholic Women and as a divi- 
sion of the National Council, you are engaged in various kinds of 
Catholic social action. A glance at the list of your departments 
shows how varied is the field of your activity. And all this is not 
merely social action, but Catholic social action. Your organization 
is plain and permanent proof that you understand the Catholic 
religion to be more than a matter of private life and individual 
conscience. Christ our Lord came not merely to save individual 
souls, but to establish the Kingdom of God, to regenerate human 
society, to elevate and transform human life in all its departments, 
in its grand totality. Of late years we have been regaining our 
consciousness of Catholic social duty, of the social significance of 
our Christian faith. We strive for united Catholic thought and 
united Catholic action, for the good of the whole body of the 
Church and for the good of all human society. 


Now, what is most important in all our Catholic action? 
In our private life the most important thing is our prayer. How 
is it that we do not see that the same is true in our social life? 
Here, too, the most important thing is our social prayer, our 
prayer as one body, our liturgy, our prayer in the Church and in 
Christ. 


The epoch now passing has been one of individualism. And 
we have been individualistic also in the matter of prayer; we have 
neglected our social prayer, our liturgy. We have gone to Mass, 
indeed, but the liturgical movement means much more than mere 
outward presence at Mass, and more than Mass filled up with 
private prayer. So long as we neglect our social prayer, all the 
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rest of our Catholic social action will fall short of being what it 
ought to be. In the present circumstances of human society it is 
imperative that we cultivate something more than individual piety. 
And thus comes a movement answering to the need. The liturgical 
apostolate is not merely an effort on the part of certain individuals 
who have thought out an idea. It is a certain awakening through- 
out the whole Catholic body; it is a social phenomenon; ulti- 
mately it is the work of the Holy Spirit in the mystical body of 
Christ. 


Therefore, while you may take part in all these particular 
works of Catholic social action (and should in the measure that 
your circumstances permit), in this one you must take part by 
the very reason of your membership in the Church and by reason 
of what Pope Pius X called its primary importance and its in- 
dispensable necessity. The essence of Catholic action is the action 
of the Mass. Seek therefore first the kingdom of God, and all the 


rest will follow. 


It is an individualistic piety that prompts devotees to run 
here and there to the shrines of this or that particular saint. Social 
piety, liturgical piety, bids us look up to all the saints. In the 
ancient Church the word “‘saints’’ was used of the faithful still 
on earth. We use it now of those in heaven. But in the Canon of 
the Mass we rejoice in our fellowship with them in the one body 
of the mystical Christ. To all the saints, therefore, we look up, 
and to Christ our King. 


Your convention happens to be held in a week which opens 
with the Feast of Christ our King and closes with the Feast of 
All Saints. Above us and about us, as we meet in the interests of 
Catholic social action, we may feel the power of unseen forces, of 
supernatural energies uniting in the words of our glorious liturgi- 
cal hymn: Te Deum laudamus. That is the motive of the liturgical 
apostolate and of all Catholic action. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary 








